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This guide and accompanying supplement seeks to promote 
ongoing professional development activities suitable for traditional adult 
education, as well as basic skills instruction in other learning environments 
by doing the following: (1) broadening the base of professional development 

approaches; (2) enhancing individual choice of appropriate approaches; and 
(3) promoting instruction that is effective and accountable. When developing 
professional development models for adult educators, it is important to keep 
in mind the following points: (1) professional development has multiple 

beneficiaries; (2) all professional development activities should be 
developed as part of a comprehensive plan; (3) there is no single best 
approach, and adult educators should be able to choose from various 
approaches; (4) there should be a balance between instructor-determined and 
program-determined activities; and (5) evaluation must be incorporated as an 
integral component of all approaches. The guide presents four approaches to 
professional development, offers suggestions for three different audiences 
professional development coordinators, instructors, and state and local 
administrators and makes suggestions for evaluating professional development. 
Appendices in the guide include sample needs assessment profiles, sample 
development plans, a description of 10 instructional packets, possible 
solutions to scenarios, and articles relating to different approaches. The 
guide includes 85 references. The supplement seeks to further improve 
instruction, organization, and learner outcomes by focusing on needs 
assessment and collaboration. Supplement appendices include a regional 
resource initiative and a guide for developing local interagency linkage 
teams. The supplement contains 14 references. (MO) 
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Section 1: 
Introduction 



Professional development is a term conveying the concept that practitioners are (or should be) 
active partners in determining their own learning needs and in designing and implementing appropriate 
learning activities. After being used almost exclusively by professors, doctors, attorneys, and the like in 
describing continuing education requirements for advance certificates or recertification, professional 
development is a concept slowly working its way into the education arena. The importance of 
professional development in education, was recognized by the National Education Goals Panel in its 
statement of Goal 4 (see box), and is especially suitable for the adult education field — which has long- 
recognized that the practitioner's sense of ownership in his or her own professional growth is a key 
element in producing long-term effects on instructional behavior (Jones & Mosier, 1987; Loucks- 
Horsley et al., 1987; Pelavin Associates, Inc., et al., 1993). 

This Professional Development Resource 
Guide for Adult Educators, supported by the U.S. 

Department of Education's Division of Adult 
Education and Literacy (DAEL), seeks to promote 
ongoing professional development activities 
suitable for traditional adult education instruction, 
as well as basic skills instruction in other learning 
enviromnents by (a) broadening the base of 
professional development approaches, (b) 
enhancing individual choice of appropriate 
approaches, and (c) promoting instruction that is 

effective and accoimtable. It is designed to be used primarily by professional development 
coordinators or specialists, but will also benefit state and local administrators involved with 
professional development, as well as individual instructors. 



National Education Goal 4: 

The Nation’s teaching force wiii have 
access to programs for the continued 
improvement of their professionai skiiis, 
and they wiii have the opportunity to 
acquire the knowiedge and skiiis needed 
to instruct and prepare ali American 
students for the next century. 
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The Guide is one component of a three-year project, Building Professional Development 
Partnerships with Adult Educators (PRO-NET)w\viz\i promotes professional development for adult 
educators through such activities as: 

• professional development conferences, 

• an on-line action research component, 

• an electronic information system, 

• digests describing professional development activities in the field, and 

• technical assistance to programs. 

PRO-NET based on findings fi-om a previous DAEL-supported project, Study of 
ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches, which identified key elements of effective adult education 
professional development programs and which produced a set of instructional packets for professional 
development coordinators to help them train teachers and volunteer instructors in 10 skill and content 
areas (see Appendix C). 

In addition to these two projects, the 
Federal government supports and promotes 
professional development activities for adult 
educators in many different ways. The Adult 
Education Act includes a setaside for teacher 
training and special projects, which currently 
reserves at least 10 percent of each state's basic 
grant for professional development. Staff 
development became one of the model indicators of 
program quality developed in response to the 
National Literacy Act of 1992 (NLA) and is to be 
considered when states evaluate their programs. 

The NLA also authorized the establishment of State 
Literacy Resource Centers (SLRC) with 
responsibility for supporting professional 
development activities. Another major Federal effort in this area has been the National Institute for 
Literacy's six inter-agency professional development capacity building grants to SLRCs. Also, the 
National Center on Adult Literacy, located at the University of Pennsylvania, has conducted research 
projects related to professional development. 



Study of ABE/ESL 
Instructor Training Approaches 

Instructional Packets: 

The Adult Learner, Planning for 
Instruction, Team Learning, 
Monitoring Student Progress, 
Volunteers and Teachers in the 
Classroom, Communicative ESL 
Teaching, Mathematics: Strategic 
Problem Solving, Whole Language 
Approach, Improving Thinking Skills 
for Adult Learners, Learning 
Disabilities: Learner-Centered 
Approaches 
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In this section of the Guide, we offer a brief overview of what is meant by professional 
development for adult educators, including the underlying principles upon which professional 
development should be based and the different professional development approaches to be presented. 
The section concludes with a description of the Guide's organization and content. 

Professional Development for Adult Educators: An Overview 

Improving the quality of instmctional services delivered to adult learners, and ultimately 
enhancing learner outcomes, is especially important in light of concerns about the impact adult 
education services have on learning gains. Findings from the National Adult Literacy Survey revealed 
that nearly half of all American adults read and write at the two lowest levels of English literacy. 

A dedicated staff, committed to improving the 
quality and effectiveness of adult education services is an 
essential requirement for improving learner outcomes and 
can occur only when instmctors and other staff actively 
participate in developing and implementing program 
improvement initiatives. Such participation requires an 
investment in professional development in order to (a) 
acquaint staff with administrative concerns and suggestions, (b) identify staff needs and 
recommendations for improvement, and (c) implement strategies for improving services. 

When developing professional development opportunities for adult educators, whether as a 
professional development coordinator, state or local program administrator, or instructor, it is 
important to keep in mind the following points: 

• Professional development has multiple beneficiaries, including instructors, 
administrators, programs, and, ultimately, adult learners. 

• All professional development activities should be developed as part of a comprehensive 
plan. 

• There is no single best approach for providing professional development, and adult 
educators should be able to choose from various approaches. 

• There should be a balance between instructor-determined and program-determined 
professional development activities. 

• Evaluation must be incorporated as an integral component of all professional 
development approaches. 



A highly skilled professional 
staff, knowledgeable about 
adult learners and competent in 
instructional approaches is a 
key ingredient in raising the 
literacy levels of adults. 
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Professional Development Has Multiple Beneficiaries 

Adult education instructors and professional development coordinators benefit from 
professional development opportunities. Skilled adult education instructors, capable of adapting 
instructional strategies to different learning environments, will be able to branch out beyond the 
traditional adult education system and market their services to other human service delivery programs, 
such as job training, family literacy, and workplace literacy. Professional development coordinators, 
who possess the expertise to facilitate professional development suitable for different learning 
environments also will have new opportunities to market their services. 

Investing in professional development benefits the adult education field in general, as staff 
acquire recognizable skills and accumulate knowledge necessary to meet the challenges presented by 
reforms sweeping across the national and state educational landscape. Implementing a comprehensive 
professional development system, however, is not a simple task. The nature of the adult education 
field, with its part-time service delivery system, underdeveloped infrastructure, and high staff turnover, 
present significant obstacles. Similarly, diminished resources and competing priorities present major 
challenges to administrators attempting to develop and to implement a professional development 
system. To respond to such challenges and to ensure effective experiences, administrators will have to 
be more innovative in providing professional development. Furthermore, in a climate of accountability, 
administrators will be responsible (now more than ever) for the outcomes of professional development 
activities, both in terms of its effect upon instructors’ skills and behaviors, and, ultimately, on learner 
outcomes. 

Professional Development Activities as Part of a Comprehensive Plan 

A comprehensive professional development plan should be developed and revised on a regular 
basis to meet the changing needs of the program and staff. All professional development activities 
offered should be part of such a plan. Changes in instructional behavior sought by professional 
development activities require more than a single opportunity for instructors to attend a workshop or to 
participate in an inquiry research project. A series of related professional development activities 
enables a) providers to meet the varying needs and learning styles of practitioners, b) instructors to 
participate in ongoing activities that reinforce their knowledge and skills, and c) administrators to track 
how the various professional development opportunities help them achieve program goals. 
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To enhance the likelihood of success, individual activities incorporated in such professional 
development plans should: 

• be based on the stated needs of instructors and administrators, 

• place learning in the context of theory, 

• offer sequenced and follow-up professional development opportunities, 

• model adult learning principles, and 

• provide opportunities for reflection and networking by participants {Study of ABE/ESL 
Instructor Training Approaches, see Appendix C). 

Professional development activities should also reflect the principles of high-quality professional 
development recently published by the U.S. Department of Education (see box). 



The Mission and Principles of Professional Development 

<r Focuses on teachers as central to student learning, yet includes all other members of the school community 
Focuses on individual, collegial, and organizational improvement 

Respects and nurtures the intellectual and leadership capacity of teachers, administrators, and others in 
school community 

Reflects best available research and practice in teaching, learning, and leadership 

Enables teachers to develop further expertise in subject content, teaching strategies, uses of technologies, 
and other essential elements in teaching to high standards 

Promotes continuous inquiry and improvement embedded in the daily life of schools 

Is planned collaboratively by those who will participate in and facilitate that development 

Requires substantial time and other resources 

Is driven by a coherent long-term plan 

Is evaluated ultimately on the basis of its impact on teacher effectiveness and student learning: and this 
assessment guide's subsequent professional development efforts. 

*U.S. Department of Education 

Multiple Professional Development Approaches 

There is no single best professional development approach. As detailed in Section 2, selecting 
a particular approach should depend upon the instructor's learning needs, the learning environments. 
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and program requirements and administrative mandates. A comprehensive professional development 
plan offers adult educators a choice among various approaches. In this Guide, the following four 
approaches, some which have not frequently been used in adult education, are presented: 

• Workshop/Presentation: the acquisition of new skills and knowledge through 
participation in singular or sequential workshops, conferences, seminars, and summer 
institutes. 

• Observation/Feedback: mentoring, peer coaching, and supervision that provides 
practitioners with data and feedback regarding their performance. 

• Inquiry/Research: practitioners reflect upon a question specific to their daily 
practices in a systematic, intentional manner, over time. This approach involves many 
different types of practitioner-led activities, including study circles, action research, 
case studies, and curriculum writing. 

• Product/Program Development: practitioners, generally in a collegial manner, 
participate in such processes as curriculum development and program design or 
redesign, to enhance program quality. 

It is important to note that these approaches are not mutually exclusive, and in terms of 
application, some approaches have several steps in common. Both Inquiry/Research and 
Product/Program development begin, for instance, with the identification of a need or a problem. 
Several approaches lend themselves to collaborative efforts. Observation/Feedback and 
Product/Program development are collegial activities, while the Inquiry/Research approach can be 
conducted individually or collaboratively. Several approaches involve job-embedded learning, 
requiring practitioners to accumulate and build upon their knowledge about the teaching/leaming 
process (by exploring issues and concerns in their own working environments). The 
Workshop/Presentation approach may be the vehicle for introducing practitioners to the other 
approaches, or it may be the first step in professional development for refining skills or for exploring 
concepts. 

The roles of professional development coordinators expand as different approaches are 
employed. They may serve not only as instructional trainers but as consultants, planners, and 
facilitators; and they may be called upon to facilitate discussions among practitioners collaborating in 
an inquiry/research project, or to assist administrators and practitioners in developing a strategic plan 
for professional development. As their roles change, it is also important to think about the types of 
professional development the coordinators themselves require. 
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Finding a Balance Between Self-Determined and 
Program-Determined Professional Development Opportunities 

A comprehensive professional development plan includes opportunities for self-determined and 
program-determined activities. Self-determined professional development is based upon the premise 
that adults desire to be the origin of their own learning, and require some control over the “what, who, 
how, why, when, and where” of their learning experience. In short, practitioners select topics and 
approaches to professional development that are best suited to their individual learning needs and 
preferences. 

Program development has a more organizational dimension and is generally targeted to 
improving instructional services, correcting a program deficiency or implementing a mandated program 
change. Such program development activities may be broad, thus having an impact upon the whole 
system (e.g., adopting a competency-based approach, restructuring the adult education system to 
incorporate other types of services such as family or workplace literacy programs, and developing and 
implementing a new curriculum), or it may be more administrative (e.g., developing new reporting 
forms). Consequently, professional development, activities to support these changes may be mandated 
or at least strongly supported by state or local administrative forces. 

Although administratively mandated professional development is not congruent with the 
concept that educators take charge of their own professional development needs, an effective 
professional development system creates a balance between the two types of opportunities. Balancing 
self-determined professional development and professional development for program enhancement 
raises the following, important questions: 

• If self-determined professional development is the driving philosophy, how are 
individual needs and learning preferences balanced with organizational goals? 

• If the program goal is to improve program services, must all professional development 
be mandated, to ensure that instructional staff have the same requisite skills and 
knowledge to support the changes mandated by program-enhancement efforts? 

• Where do individual needs and personal preferences come into play in program 
enhancement efforts? 

• How is a vision for professional development generated (i.e., a vision that incorporates 
organizational goals and self-determined needs and learning activities)? 



The literature on change offers some solutions to the issues just raised. For instance. Wood's 
(1981) approach to K-12 school improvement through professional development, known as 
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“Readiness, Planning, Training, Implementation and Maintenance ” involves a collegial approach to 
identifying school enhancement efforts and to planning and implementing professional development 
activities to support the desired goals. According to Wood's model, providing professional 
development during all phases of the program enhancement process — bringing staff into the 
identification, planning, implementation, and evaluation phases — increases the chances for 
successfully implementing the change. This collegial approach, which is equally applicable to the adult 
education system, (a) fosters a greater sense of ownership in the change process, (b) reflects 
practitioners own needs, and (c) fosters a greater willingness among professionals to implement 
change. 

Adult education programs often employ a collegial approach to determine program goals and 
professional development activities. Two such examples, the Literacy Training Network in Minnesota 
and the System for Adult Basic Education Support in Massachusetts, are briefly described in the box 
below. 
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Collegial Approaches to Adult Education Professional Development and Program Enhancement 

The Literacy Training Network (LTN), established in 1979, is designed to assist the Minnesota Department of 
Education train adult basic education staff in implementing effective learner-centered adult education practices. LTN 
participants, including adult education teachers, lead teachers, administrators, and members of agencies providing or 
promoting adult literacy services from all areas of the state work collaboratively to: 

0 Address the special training needs of adult education staff; 

0 Promote cooperation and coordination among ABE and other resources and services needed by adult learners; 

0 Recognize and strengthen adult education teachers as professionals; and 
0 Improve program development and service delivery. 

The System for Adult Basic Education Support §ABES), established in 1990 by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to provide services that would improve the quality of adult basic education programs in the state, was 
conceptualized by adult education teachers, counselors, and administrators and staff from the State Bureau of Adult 
Education. Among SABES' support functions are professional development, program development, a statewide 
clearinghouse, and a research and design component. An Advisory Group consists of local program directors and sta 
who meet several times per year to discuss professional development and program development needs and to assist 
in overall policy and direction of SABES. 

Evaluation as an Integral Component of Professional Development Activities 

Professional development is successful when there is a transfer of knowledge and a change in 
instructional behavior. Simply participating in a certain number of professional development activities 
or completing a required number of professional development hours does not ensure that new skills and 
concepts have been mastered or will be used. Therefore, a critical component of professional 
development involves ongoing and systematic evaluation procedures that focus on measuring such 
changes. Yet, as often noted by the Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches, evaluation is 
consistently identified as both a critical component and a weak link in the delivery of professional 
development opportunities (Tibbetts, etal., 1991; Leahy, 1986; Polish, 1985; Cranney, 1983). 

Most evaluations of professional development have measured the “happiness quotient, "that is: 
what did the participant like most and least, rather than identifying changes in instmctional practices. 
With concerns about program accountability, the likely elimination of a Federal setaside for 
professional development, and decreased funding levels, it is especially important to document the 
effectiveness of professional development activities. Among the questions that need to be answered 

are: How did practition ers benefit from the professional development activity? What did they leam and 
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how was the information applied in the instructional setting? Did the professional development activity 
result in changed instructional behavior and, ultimately, in improved student performance. Section 4 of 
the Guide discusses approaches to evaluating professional development activities. 

Organization and Content of the Guide 

This Guide is essentially concerned with broadening the base of professional development 
approaches, enhancing individual choice regarding appropriate approaches, and promoting instruction 
(based on the principles of adult learning) that is effective and accountable. 

The Guide is designed to be suggestive, rather than directive. Readers are encouraged to 
adopt, as well as adapt the contents presented here to fit the context and needs of their programs and 
participants. Although primarily for professional development coordinators, the Guide also targets 
individual instructors and state and local administrators. The four additional major sections of the 
Guide are outlined below: 

Section 2, “Approaches to Professional Development,” presents four approaches to 
professional development and organizes each discussion under the following headings: 

• Introduction — briefly describes the approach. 

• Underlying Assumptions— provides the rationale for the approach. 

• Theory and Background— briefly discusses the research literature and how the 
approach has been implemented. 

• Implementation— describes the steps for implementing the approach. 

• Results — discusses the outcomes of the professional development activities primarily 
fi'om an anecdotal perspective. 

• Issues — discusses concerns that should be considered before selecting the approach. 

Section 3, “Users of the Guide: Three Strands,” presents detailed suggestions for using the 
Guide, It is divided into three subsections for three different audiences: 

• Professional Development Coordinators — individuals in a program or agency 
responsible for planning and implementing professional development activities; 

• Instructors; and 

• State and Local Administrators. 

Included in each subsection is the use of needs assessment profiles and how such profiles can 
be utilized to design professional development plans. (Needs assessment profile forms are located in 
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Appendix A.) Also included in the subsections for Professional Development Coordinators and for 
Instructors are hands-on activities to help participants in selecting the best ‘Approaches” from Section 
2, to meet the needs of their own learning environments. 

Section 4, “Evaluating Professional Development, ’’presents a specific and practical 
approach for evaluating professional development activities and using information on an ongoing basis 
to improve professional development services. The section presents an evaluation model appropriate 
for all professional development approaches and emphasizes evaluation as a continuing process rather 
than a single event. 

Section 5, “Appendices,” includes resources helpful to planning, implementing, and 
evaluating professional development, as follows: 

• Appendix A presents sample Needs Assessment Profiles for Professional Development 
Coordinators, Instructors, and State and Local Administrators. These forms, which 
may be used as presented or adapted for local use, serve both as needs assessment 
instruments and resulting profiles. From the ^xof\\^s. Professional Development Plans 
(PDPs) can be designed for educators. (These forms are somewhat parallel to 
Individual Educational Plans (lEPs) used for students). 

• Appendix B includes several sample individual professional development plans that 
programs often use. Such plans, whether in the form of formal or informal agreements, 
generally include: the individual's learning goal(s), methods and activities to 
accomplish the goal(s), resources required, and plans for evaluating learning outcomes. 

• Appendix C includes a description of the 10 instructional packets developed under the 
Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches dind the underlying principles upon 
which they were developed, and information about the availability of each packet. 

• Appendix D includes possible solutions to scenarios used in Section 3 of the Guide. 

• Appendix E includes articles relating to the professional development approaches. 



Readers of the Gu/de may “enter” the Gu/de at any point, as it is not organized to be read sequentiaily. 
The Tabie of Contents, of course, may be used to heip the reader choose the most appropriate 
section(s), (e.g., administrators may choose first to look at the administrative strand of the Users of 
the Gu/de section). If more in-depth information is required regarding specific professional 
development approaches, the reader may turn to Section 2; and references are provided throughout 
this Gu/de to direct the reader's attention to other sections. 
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Section 2: 

Professional Development Approaches 



Overview 

In this section of the Guide, four approaches to professional development that are especially 
applicable to adult education are discussed as follows: 

• Workshop/Presentation fosters acquisition of new skills and knowledge about a topic 
through direct instruction and participatory activities. 

• Observation/Feedback provides practitioners with data and feedback regarding their 
performance. 

• Inquiry/Research requires practitioners to reflect upon their daily practices in a 
systematic, intentional manner, over time. 

• Product/Program Developmentengages practitioners in such processes as curriculum 
development, program enhancement, and program improvement. 

As adult educators plan for professional development, it is important to consider all of the 
above approaches. There is no single best approach to professional development. Rather, it is 
preferable for multiple approaches to be integrated with one another and address the complex and 
dynamic characteristics of specific program contents and learner needs. Success rests on finding the 
optimal combination of approaches for different situations. Often, Workshops/Presentations may be 
a first step in the professional development process, particularly if the purpose is to raise awareness 
among participants regarding new ideas or strategies. A workshop may be a vehicle for introducing 
practitioners to other approaches to professional development, or it may be a jumping off point for 
refining skills or for further exploring other concepts. Practitioners may, for instance, want to practice 
a new skill introduced in the workshop and choose to follow up with the Observation/ Feedback 
approach. Or, practitioners may wish to explore a new concept introduced in the workshop through the 
Inquiry/Research approach. Likewise, workshops or conferences may be held to discuss needs 
assessments and to collaboratively plan program-or product-development activities. 



Professional Development Approaches 
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Although several approaches may be used in consort, each approach is discussed discreetly, as 
a means of studying the characteristics, requirements, and issues particular to each approach. 

Integrating all of the approaches into a professional development system, gives practitioners the option 
of selecting the experience they believe most suitable to the learning styles and skills they want to 
develop. Exhibit 2-1 presents a comparative overview of the approaches. 

The remainder of this section contains detailed descriptions of the four approaches, including 
their underlying assumptions, and a review of the theory and research upon which they are based. Two 
aspects common to the four approaches are reflective practice and evaluation. Both are discussed in 
this overview rather than being repeated under each approach. Evaluation of professional development 
approaches is further detailed in Section 4 of the Guide. As discussed in Appendix A, the selection of a 
particular approach depends upon individual learners’ needs, the learning environment, administrative 
mandates, and a sense of trust among practitioners. Most approaches may be attempted individually or 
collegially. 

Reflective Practice 

Underlying each of the four professional development approaches is a goal of developing the 
instructor as a reflective practitioner capable of monitoring and evaluating approaches to his or her 
work. Activities include making observations, synthesizing data, formulating preliminary hypotheses, 
analyzing hypotheses, and refining approaches. 

Although reflective practice always has been part of effective instruction, over time there has 
been an increased emphasis on reflection in a systematic, intentional manner. One of the first 
professional development activities to encourage reflective practice was the use of case studies, 
whether real or imaginary. Very often, case studies are used in the Workshop/Presentation approach 
to encourage instructors to think through a situation and to develop alternative solutions to the problem 
posed in the case studies. 

Another approach to reflective practice is the actual observation of instruction (i.e., by video or 
by class visits); and then collegially reflecting on ways either to improve the practice observed or to 
select alternative instructional strategies. This is a key component of the Observation/Feedback 
approach, and can be effective in Workshop/Presentations through the use of demonstration videos. 
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Comparative Overview of Professional Development Approaches 
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Product/Program Developmentstimulates reflection, as practitioners identify needs and 
produce action plans to develop a new curriculum or to engage in a program improvement process. 
These activities, accomplished in a collegial manner, require practitioners to reflect upon ways to 
improve the current program or to make changes to accomplish desired or required goals. 

A key to reflective practice in Inquiry/Research is the systematic nature of reflection, itself. 

As defined by Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1990), systematic refers to: (1) ordered ways of gathering and 
recording information, documenting experiences, and producing a written record; and (2) ordered ways 
of recollecting, rethinking, and analyzing classroom events. Some of the ways to accomplish systematic 
reflection involve instructor journals, essays, or oral inquiry — which include conversation, description, 
and documentation. 

Evaluation of Approaches 

For too long, evaluation of professional development has been ignored. While anecdotal and 
self-reported data discuss the effectiveness of various professional development approaches on 
practitioner behavior, little empirical evidence exists to support this finding. Although 
Workshop/Presentation is the exception to that rule, most of that evaluation data comes from the K- 
12 arena. For example, research by Joyce and Showers (1988) show that instructors make gains in 
their level of knowledge and skills, and transfer what they have learned to their own classroom 
environment when theory, demonstration, practice, feedback, and coaching are incorporated into 
workshops. Similar findings were reported by Wade in 1985; and other findings in the K-12 arena 
(Good and Grouws, 1987) show evidence that participation in sequential workshops result in improved 
presentations as well as improved student performance. 

More research must be conducted in adult education to determine the impact of these 
professional development approaches (singularly or in combination) on practitioner behavior and 
student performance. Currently, we do not have answers to such questions as: “How effective is 
Product/Program Developmentas a means of professional development for beginning instructors?” 
“What are the characteristics of instructors who are most likely to benefit from an Inquiry/Research 
approach and under what circumstances will the process flourish?” “What are the changes in teacher 
and/or student behavior as a result of the development of a new product” (e.g., curriculum)? 

The relationship between student learning and professional development of the instructor is 
particularly elusive in adult education, because of the part-time nature and high turnover rates of both 
students and teachers. However, the studies by Lytle and her colleagues at the University of 
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Pennsylvania, the work of Fingeret and Pates at Literacy South, the work of CWELL in San Diego, and 
of the Action Research Project at CASAS have been assembling qualitative data about the effects of 
Inquiry/Research on teachers (and, to some extent, on students). Nonetheless, additional studies and 
documentation are needed, given today’s emphasis on accountability. 

Despite the lack of documentation in the hterature, a widespread belief exists that there is a 
strong correlation between professional development and high-quality instructional programs. 
Professional growth, itself, can be accomphshed through a variety of experiences, as described in the 
following section. 
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Section 2a: 

Workshop/Presentation Approach 



Professional development is most commonly delivered through single workshops and 
conferences, or through workshop series, institutes, or coursework offered through colleges and 
universities. A state survey of staff development practices (Kutner, et al., 1991) found that single 
workshops are implemented in 43 states, with individual conferences offered in 3 1 states. The seime 
survey revealed that workshops usually consist of three- or four-hour sessions offered through local 
adult education programs, at staff development centers, or at some other locale. Workshop content 
usually focuses on a specific topic, such as classroom organization (and participants generally lack the 
opportunity for follow-up). Workshop facilitators may be professional trainers, employed by a staff- 
development center, or they may be independent consultants or adult education teachers with expertise 
in particular areas. 

Conferences often consist of workshops and plenary sessions on various topics. They may be 
state-sponsored, day-long events for practitioners, which may be held on a statewide or on a regional 
basis, or meetings of professional associations, such as the American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education or Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages. 

Although these traditional formats continue to persist, more states have begun to implement a 
series of workshops that involve a sequenced group of three- or four-hour sessions, which enable 
practitioners to acquire new concepts and skills, practice them between sessions in their own learning 
environments, and give and receive feedback fi'om their colleagues. A number of progreims have 
adapted the multi-session, instructional packets developed under the Study of ABE/ESL Instructor 
Training Approaches (described in Appendix C of this Guide). 

The Workshop/Presentation approach is well-suited to practitioners who learn best fi'om an 
expert providing information or skill-building in a particular area. It is important to note, however, that 
practitioners who are dependent upon others to guide them through a learning experience in one area 
may be self-directed in other areas. The Workshop/Presentation approach also is well-suited to 
individuals who know little about a topic area and want to build a body of knowledge, before 
introducing new skills and concepts into their own learning environments. 
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Underlying Assumptions 

There are several assumptions underlying the Workshop/Presentation approach (Sparks and 
Loucks-Horsley, 1990) — the two most common being: 

• Behaviors and instructional techniques are worth replicating by practitioners; and 

• Practitioners can change behaviors and learn to replicate behaviors not previously 
within their own instructional experience. 

Theory and Background 

The theory and background supporting the Workshop/Presentation approach to professional 
development is well documented in the K-12 research literature. Joyce and Showers (1988), for 
example, found this approach to be most effective when it incorporated the following components: 
theory, demonstration/modelling, practice, feedback, and coaching. Each of these components will be 
described under Step 3 of the Implementation section below. Coaching, for example, is not a practice 
that can be accomplished in single workshops or conferences, as those formats do not provide 
opportunities for follow-up. Sequential workshops, however, spaced over time, provide opportunities 
for feedback and coaching from peers or supervisors. 

The quality of facilitators is a key element of effective workshops/presentations. The research 
literature cites the importance of using facilitators who not only possess an appropriate knowledge base 
for their particular content area, but who have skills to share with others (Jones and Lowe, 1 990; 
Loucks-Horsley, et al., 1987). Other research cites the use of adult education practitioners as 
facilitators as a key element of workshop success (Sherman, et al., 1991). 

Implementation 

Implementing the Workshop/Presentation approach generally is the responsibility of the 
professional development specialist and/or local program administrator, and involves the following four 
steps: 
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Step 1: Conduct needs assessments. 

A key to successful workshops/presentations is to ensure that the content meets the needs of the 
practitioners targeted. This often can be difficult when working with both new and experienced 
instructors, or when instructors from different fields (ABE, ESL, ASE) are included in a single 
workshop. Traditionally, workshop content was determined by adult education administrators; 
recently, however, the emphasis is on practitioners identifying their own professional development 
needs. If this current method is used before planning any workshops or presentations, a needs 
assessment is conducted first, to determine strategies or topics that practitioners would like to explore 
and second, to identify the ways practitioners prefer to leam. This information helps professional 
development coordinators to focus the content and the strategies used in this approach. 

Types of needs assessments vary, but they may include (a) formal practitioner surveys, (b) 
feedback on workshop evaluation forms, (c) recommendations by professional development specialists 
or facilitators, (d) informal discussions between teachers and administrators, (e) classroom 
observations/peer reviews, (f) staff meetings, or (g) an occupational analysis to identify the skills and 
knowledge required to successfully perform the necessary tasks. 

Kentucky's Department of Adult Education and Literacy employed the occupational analysis 
approach. Using a Designing A Curricu lUM (DACUM) process, a facilitator led a panel of instructors 
serving as “experts” through a brainstorming process that resulted in a description of specific tasks 
performed by adult basic education and literacy instructors — and included the identification of skills, 
knowledge and traits necessary to perform these tasks. Afterwards, panels of adult educators from 
across the state validated the findings. 

Three other samples of needs assessments/profiles appear in Appendix A. One profile, 
administered to instructors, provides information on the practitioner's instructional situation, preferred 
learning styles, and professional development preferences — and identifies areas for professional 
development. Another profile, administered to professional development coordinators, provides 
similar types of information, but also focuses on the coordinator's level of knowledge and experience 
(with different professional development approaches). The third profile, targeted to state and local 
administrators, gathers information to assess administrator's own learning needs, and it enables 
administrators and professional development coordinators to review the environment in which their 
programs operate. 

Step 2: Plan for the Workshop/Presentation session. 

Decisions about the workshop topic may be made by aggregating information gathered through 
the needs assessments/profiles, or it may be based on recommendations of the staff or professional 
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development coordinator. Once the decision is made and resources have been allocated, the next step 
is to plan the session. This step is actually composed of several activities for which those designing 
workshops/presentations should: 

• Plan logistics for the sessions (e.g., time, location, number of participants.) If multiple 
session workshops are planned, it is important to identify and reserve the facilities, 
dates, and time of all the sessions in advance. Potential participants will then be able to 
schedule the sessions on their own calendars. (Facilities with moveable chairs and 
space large enough to accommodate breakout activities are most desirable.) 

• Identify a facilitator or presenter with the appropriate content knowledge. 

• Publicize the workshop or workshop series. Consider sending out flyers to potential 
participants, and include a statement of administrative support and commitment. If 
multiple session workshops are offered, it is important that individuals who respond to 
the flyer commit to all sessions. 

• Prepare materials and organize equipment (e.g., VHS, player and monitor, overhead 
projector, flip charts) for training. If another facilitator has been hired, this task could 
be completed by that individual. The professional development coordinator, however, 
may be responsible for ensuring that the equipment is available. 

• Duplicate all materials for the session and arrange materials into packets. By providing 
one packet of materials to each individual, constant handling of the materials during the 
session can be avoided. 

• Obtain name tags for participants. 

• Prepare a sign-in sheet to verify attendance at all sessions. Include spaces for names, 
addresses, and phone numbers, for future contact with participants. 

• Arrange for any refreshments that will be available. 

• Develop an evaluation instrument to provide feedback to the presenters or facilitators 
and to identify possible future needs for follow-up, support, and/or additional sessions. 

Step 3: Conduct workshops incorporating elements of effective professional development 

Include in the workshop sessions the research-based components of effective professional 
development cited earlier and outlined below: 

• Theory that underlies any new practice is a necessary component. It provides the 
rationale for a given practice, its effect on learners, and the constructs upon which it is 
based. Use of an inductive format (participants extract theory from experiential 
activities) in presenting theory is an effective method for participants to learn about and 
internalize theory. 

• Demonstrations that illustrate new practices and reinforce their use are essential to full 
comprehension and implementation. Demonstrations make concrete the application of 
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theory to practice. Among the demonstration techniques are videos, role play, and 
modeling by the trainer. 

• Practice new approaches in a safe environment. Practice, either within the workshop 
itself, or between sessions (if sequenced workshops are provided) in their own learning 
environment allows participants to “try out” new skills and concepts. 

• Feedback by colleagues or supervisors on their attempts to implement a new practice 
or skill is needed by practitioners. Feedback helps participants to reflect and to analyze 
their performance. 

• Coaching from peers or supervisors to transfer knowledge from the workshop setting 
to participants' own instructional environment is needed by practitioners. Coaching 
occurs over time and allows practitioners to reflect, analyze, refine, and internalize new 
approaches. 

The 10 instructional packets developed by Pelavin Research Institute under the Study of 
ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches incorpoiBiQ theory, demonstration, practice and feedback. 
Programs adapting these modules may provide coaching as a follow-up to the workshop sessions. 
(Appendix C provides a description of the packets and their availability.) 
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Step 4: Evaluate results of the Workshop/Presentation. 

Evaluation is consistently identified in the professional literature as both a critical component 
and a weak link in the delivery of professional development, but it must not be overlooked. Any 
effective evaluation should concern itself with changes that take place in instructional practices. 

Both formal and informal methods of evaluation can be employed in determining the impact of 
the Workshop/Presentation on instructional behavior. More formal methods use some type of 
instrument to assess changes in instructional behavior, before and after the workshop. Practitioners can 
complete self-evaluations, or a peer or supervisor can complete an evaluation instrument after 
classroom observations. Analysis of the completed instruments enables practitioners and supervisors to 
identify areas of strength and weakness and to work on improving instruction. Other less formal or 
more qualitative approaches include maintaining records/joumals of an instructor's own reflections of 
what occurs in the classroom, or conducting ethnographic studies that describe what happens in the 
classroom when new instructional strategies are implemented. Section 4 on Evaluation in this Guide 
provides a more indepth discussion of an evaluation model for professional developments. 

The following scenario is designed to show the four steps involved in implementing the 
Workshop/Presentation approach. 



SCENARIO: WORKSHOP/PRESENTATION APPROACH 

A large urban ABE/GED/ESL program hasjust been notified that effective the coming year, the funders will require tangible, 
measurable documentation of student achievement measured every three months, If there Is no measurable Improvement, students will be 
removed from the program, If documentation is not available for all students In all programs, clients will no longer be referred to the program 
and the funding will ultimately be withdrawn. 

Step 1: Conduct needs assessment 

The director convened a meeting of all affected Instructors and presented the problem. It was acknowledged that If the program did 
not propose a way to measure student progress, one would be Imposed on them and mandated by the funders. 



There was a great deal of concern and resistance on the part of the instructors. They felt that It was unfair and poor educational 
practice to expect that students be tested every three months. It would mean a lot more work for the Instructors, and It would take time away 
from teaching. The issue was also raised that there were not enough standardized tests to validly measure every 90 days. It was decided that a 
committee (four instructors) would be formed to deal with the problem and bring recommendations back to the larger group In order to reach a 
consensus and develop a plan. The committee met with a professor from a local college who was knowledgeable about alternative assessment 
strategies and also familiar with ABE programs. 

After 30 days, the committee met and reported their experiences. The professor led them through a discussion about the pros and 
cons of each strategy and what would be most workable for the majority of instructors. It was decided that each instructor be given a list of 
possibilities and asked to select at least two strategies that they would use In their class. The program director and professor visited each 
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instructor twice during the month to see how weii they were impiementing the assessment strategies in their classes. Advice, assistance, and 
support were provided as needed. It was also decided that all students would be tested using a standardized test every six months. 

Step 2: Planning for the Workshop/Presentation session 

The classroom visits and discussions with instructors helped the program director determine the content of the all staff professional 
development workshop. A three-hour presentation was scheduled. The director had a flyer posted in all instructional locations notifying staff of 
the date, time, location, and content of the workshop. Notification also indicated the type of follow-up that would be implemented after the 
presentation. 

The professor at the local college was hired to facilitate the workshop. She was assisted by the four committee members. The 
professor prepared all necessary hand-outs and duplicated them prior to the workshop. A large room, with moveable chairs and tables, was 
secured to enable the facilitator to divide the participants into small groups. Several flip charts were made available for small group work. 

Step 3: Conduct workshops incorporating elements of effective professional development 

All staff participated in the three-hour workshop. The professor presented the various types of assessments that had been presented 
to committee members. The committee members then each shared their own experiences and discussed the strategies they preferred. 

Instructors were divided into small groups led by a committee member or the professor. Questions were raised and discussed relative to the 
various strategies. Group leaders demonstrated the techniques for implementing some of the strategies. The groups then reported back. 

As a follow-up, each instructor was asked to select a minimum of two strategies they would implement during the next three months 
in their classes. Instructors were asked to keep journals noting strategies they used, situations when strategies worked particularly well, and 
any difficulties in implementing strategies. Committee members were given release time to schedule visits to classes to help teachers in 
developing their own strategies for measuring and recording student progress. 

A final meeting was held after three months. Instructors met in small groups to share their experiences and identic any other 
ongoing problems. Instructorjournals provided a source of information for the discussion. Following a report from each group, a discussion 
was led by the professor addressing any other problems or issues. A consensus was reached among the staff regarding the program's approach 
to the problem. An assessment policy was then developed to be implemented with the beginning of the next year. 



Step 4: Evaluate results of the Workshop/Presentation 

Notes from committee member visits to instructors' classrooms, and reflections in instructors'Journals indicated that instructors 
experimented with at least two new assessment strategies. These strategies were refined until instructors felt more comfortable in their 
implementation. Instructors agreed on several strategies to implement and they became part of program policy. 

The approach initiated by the director allowed for instructor input throughout the process, from identification of the problem to 
development of the solution. It was developed by them after an opportunity to learn and try out the strategies. It is hoped that this approach 
will lead to more effective documentation of student progress and will address the concerns raised by the funders. 



Results 

Workshops/Presentations is one of the few professional development approaches whose impact 
has been best documented. Research by Joyce and Showers (1988) show that when the five 
components (theory, demonstration, practice, feedback and coaching) are incorporated into the 
training, instructors make gains in their level of knowledge and skills, and transfer what they have 
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learned in the workshop to their own classroom environment. Similar findings were reported by Wade 
in 1985. There have been other findings in various K-12 subject areas that demonstrate the impact of 
the Workshop/ Presentation on teacher behavior and student learning. For example, as a result of a 10- 
session program in mathematics for elementary teachers, Good and Grouws (1987) found changes in 
teachers' classroom practice including improved mathematics presentations as well as improved student 
performance. 

Issues 

The Workshop/Presentation approach is often the easiest and most inexpensive approach to 
professional development because it accommodates large numbers of staff However, adequate time 
often is not provided to conduct and analyze a needs assessment, plan sessions based on learners needs, 
solicit expert facilitators, and incorporate components of professional development. Lack of attention 
to planning and implementation will result in less than satisfactory results. 

In addition, peer observation and coaching (see Observation/Feedback approach) appear to be 
critical to the transfer of new skills and knowledge to the practitioners own teaching environment 
(Joyce and Showers 1988). Single workshop sessions or conferences are only effective in building 
awareness. Longer-term, multiple-session approaches that incorporate follow-up strategies are more 
likely to bring about actual changes in instruction. 

As with all professional development approaches, administrative support and commitment to 
the process is critical. Administrative support can be demonstrated by involvement in follow-up 
activities, communication with and encouragement of staff to engage in Workshop/Presentation 
activities, recommendation of resource materials, allocation of necessary resources, and provision of 
time for instructors to share new skills and knowledge with colleagues. 
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Section 2c: 

Inquity/Research Approach 



The Inquiry/Research approach to professional development is one which practitioners use to 

condMoXsystematic, intentional field-based inquiry into their own daily practices. The approach builds 

on the ‘Veal-world” experiences practitioners bring to the field and is grounded in analytical and reflective 

practice. Practitioners: (a) reflect critically upon their own instructional practices; (b) review related 

research in their area of interest; (c) pose problems for inquiry arising fi-om their own settings, their prior 

experience, and their goals for teaching and learning; and (d) develop analytical approaches for resolving 

problems. Practitioners, in addition, develop and investigate theories about what works and why. 

A range of activities fall under the umbrella of Inquiry/Research, including study groups, 

curriculum writing, case studies, program evaluation, and trying out new practices. All are grounded in the 

interaction of practitioners with their environment, with them asking real questions, analyzing and learning 

new information, and working collaboratively with others to explore a range of possible responses to the 

questions they pose (Fingeret and Cockley, 1992). 

The focus of Inquiry/Research can vary, depending upon the reason for the inquiry. In some 

instances, the focus may depend on what practitioners want to know. For example, an instructor may ask: 

''What is happening in my classroom? I seem to be teaching in this manner and these 
seem to be the results. If I document these findings, other instructors can observe 
whether similar phenomena are occurring in their own classrooms. Is there 
something I can read that will support or add to my findings? ” 

The emphasis of these kinds of questions and observations is on documenting classroom practice, and 
analyzing and reflecting upon the current practice for improving instructor effectiveness. As a result of 
these activities, practitioners often implement a plan of action to modify their practice. This dynamic is the 
focus of important studies conducted by Lytle, Fingeret, Cockley, and others. 

A somewhat different focus and question may be: 

"Can /, as a practitioner, discover classroom practices that will improve student 
learning in a specific setting (e.g., an inner city)? If I try this intervention to resolve a 
problem in my classroom, what results can I expect? If other instructors try this same 
intervention with similar students, will the results be the same or similar to my own?^ 

Practitioners may develop new interventions as they gather more data fi-om their research. The emphasis 

for effective change, then, is on planning, implementing, and evaluating an intervention that results in an 

improvement in practice that increases in instructors effectiveness, or may have some bearing on student 
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outcomes. However, prior to the intervention, itself, the practitioner must document, analyze, and reflect 
upon the current practices that guide the development of the research question. This is the precise focus of 
research conducted by the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System's (CASAS) Online Action 
Research (OAR) Project which is being continued ihiou^iRO-NET, the Action Research Center of the 
San Diego Consortium for Workforce Education & Lifelong Learning (CWELL), Nunan, and others. 

Whereas both of these Inquiry/ Research 

orientations include instructors and adult students, the 
FOCUS in each instance is somewhat different- 
ranging from a focus on instructor documentation of 
classroom practices to the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of an intervention for classroom problem 
solving. 



Underlying Assumptions 

Underlying assumptions held by proponents of Inquiry/Research include the following (Sparks and 
Loucks-Horsley, 1990; McDonald, et al., 1995): 

• Instructors are active constructors of their own professional practice, rather than passive 
consumers of others’ proposals, research findings, or methodologies; 

• Instructas are intelligent, inquiring individuals with legitimate expertise and important 
experience; 

• Instructors are inclined to search for data to answer pressing questions and to reflect upon 
the data and formulate solutions; 

• Instructors will develop new understandings as they formulate their own questions and 
collect their own data in search of answers; 

• Theory and practice are viewed as a never-ending circle with theory informing practice and 
practice informing theory; and 

• Instructors will change pactices according to research results. 

Theory and BackgroundError! Bookmark not defined. 

The concept ofrejlective action upon which Inquiry/Research is founded, can be traced back to 
the 1930’s writings of John Dewey, who wrote about thardfeearching teacher, ’’and argued that curriculum 
development would only be effective with the active participation of those directly engaged in the teaching 



This section will not attempt to draw the 
fine distinctions noted above; rather, 
this section paints an overall portrait of 
the Inquiry/Research Approach 
presented below. Practitioners may 
draw upon the guidelines to develop 
their own approach, based upon their 
own needs and instructional situations. 
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process (Holly, 1992). In fact, between 1920 and 1950, it was relatively common for practitioners to be 
involved in and to take personal responsibility for professional development. It was only at the end of the 
1950s, with the onset of global politics” and the introduction of large, hierarchical organizations, that 
compartmentalization of educational practice became commonplace (Drew-Hohn, 1993). 

More recently, research literature describes the relationship between Inquiry/ Research and critical 
thinking among practitioners. Practitioner research can be used to: 

• Help practitioners t) relate research on teaching to their individual classrooms (Simmons 
and Sparks, 1985); 

• Develop thoughtfulness on the part of practitioners through quality circles, problem- 
solving groups, and school improvement projects (Glickman, 1986); 

• Help practitioners evaluate the effectiveness of their own teaching (Cross, 1987); and 

• Provide practitioner development that helps to narrow the gap between research and 
practice (Loucks-Horsley, etal., 1987). 

Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1992) describe inquiry as a means of building knowledge for teaching 
from the ‘inside-out.” Unlike the more traditional notion in which practitioners gain knowledge from 
authorities outside the profession itself (e.g., generated at a university and then adapted by instructors for 
their own use), instructors, by critically inquiring into their own teaching practices, build their own 
knowledge base. The Inquiry/Research approach is embedded, therefore, in the instructor's own practice. 
Thus, out of inquiry, instructors can come to understand how they and their students construct knowledge 
in the classroom, and how interpretation of classroom events are shaped. 

Several states, including California, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
Virginia currently are engaged in the Inquiry/Research approach to professional development for adult 
education practitioners. The following provides examples of the variety of ways in which the 
Inquiry /Research approach can be implemented: 
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• In California, instructors involved with the CWELL Action Research Center, engage in 
research projects that focus on developing a better understanding of a) their students' 
attitudes, beliefs and achievement in and out of the classroom, b) the children of adult 
students, and c) the community surrounding the educational system. The research was 
conducted in a large urban area with a dense immigrant population and a high level of 
poverty (McDonald, et al., 1995). 

• In Virginia, groups of practitioners develop inquiry projects with the assistance of locally 
trained staff development facilitators. The Virginia Adult Educator's Research Network 
promotes and supports inquiry by organizing study groups; training practitioners to 
conduct literature reviews, interviews, and analyzes of data; and by publishing 
practitioner-research reports (Drennon, 1 994). 

• In Rhode Island, a group of ESL teachers initiated a research process to, among other 
goals, help learners measure their own progress in literacy (Isserlis, 1 990). 

• In Massachusetts^ at the University of Massachusetts' Bilingual Community Literacy 
Project, teachers in three community-based adult literacy programs (as well as faculty of 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston), are researching ways of developing closer links 
with communities in which programs are located (and of involving more community 
members as teachers). 

• In Philadelphia, at the Adult Literacy Practitioner Inquiry Project (ALPIP), practitioners 
from a niunber of adult literacy agencies participate in an ongoing seminar wherein they 
share what they have learned from developing and using alternative assessment tools in the 
classroom, as well as through examining learning strategies of students and completing 
other practice-based projects (Lytle, et al., 1992). 



ImplementationError! Bookmark not defined. 

The methods of Inquiry/Research are more often that not qualitative or interpretive, rather than 
quantitative. This is essentially because the research is always field-based, lending itself to ethnographic 
methods such as keeping field notes or journals, observing, interviewing, engaging in dialogue, audiotaping, 
and collecting and analyzing documents and students’ work. These approaches provide more detailed data 
than simple tests and surveys. In addition, practitioners engage in research in order to gain a better 
understanding of their beliefs and practices and to enhance their skills. Understanding of beliefs and 
practices comes from practitioners being more consciously aware of what they themselves actually think 
and feel as they plan for and engage in practice, and fixim paying careful attention to students’ responses in 
class, in order to comprehend how students make sense of their learning. 

Lytle and Cochran-Smith (1992) categorize the writing of practitioners resulting fixim 
Inquiry/Research, into four primary areas; 

• Journals; 
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• Essays in which practitioners analyze their own classrooms and schools and consider 
issues related to learners, curriculum, and school organization; 

• Oral inquiries and dicussions using reflection and questions to make sense of their daily 
work, by talking about it in a planned and structured way; and 

• Classroom studies based on documentation and analysis. 

Classroom documentation and analysis are among the most common forms of Inquiry/Research. Each 
form of inquiry builds upon what practitioners want to know, and each takes into account the concrete, 
material conditions of their practice. 

While Inquiry/Research is a practitioner-led activity, program administrators or instructors may 
rely on a professional development coordinator to facilitate the practitioner’s ability to conduct research 
and to build a knowledge base. The professional development coordinator may thus consult with 
practitioners on an as-needed basis in order to: 

• Guide various aspects of the process; 

• Hold meetings to allow practitioners to discuss progress and problems, and to encourage 
practitioners to cooperate and to consult with one another; and 

• Provide resources, including outside expertise^ necessary. 

Practitioners can work individually, collaboratively in pairs or small groups, or as a whole faculty. 
The option chosen may depend upon the availability of resources (both human and financial), geographic 
proximity, and the level of self-directedness of the practitioners engaging in the professional development 
activity. A collaboration of practitioners, building knowledge together, in what Lytle and Cochran-Smith 
(1990) call learning communities, may include individuals fi’om a single institution, or fi'om multiple 
institutions, and may involve university-based researchers and adult students. 

This collaborative approach can be implemented in a traditional manner, with practitioners meeting 
periodically to discuss research elements, methodology and findings, or it can be implemented 
electronically, using an online system as the communication mechanism among participants. The latter 
format, implemented through the OAR project, is particularly advantageous for practitioners in more 
isolated areas or for part-time practitioners whose schedules often limit interactions with colleagues. 

The literature on practitioner research describes various stages in the process, ranging fiom a 4- 
step process to a 10-step process. Below, we describe a seven-step process based upon a recEflfC 
Digest article entitled ‘Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers1(Drennon, 1994). We also illustrate 
each step in the Inquiry/Research approach using an example from the OAR database of research processes 
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and results. In this example, Martha Savage teaches ESL to intermediate, low students (and the topic of 
her research is listening strategies). 

Step 1: Reflecting on practice and identifying a problem, issue, question, or concern. 

The first step in the process of reflection is to identify, either individually or as a group, an area of 
interest to explore. This step requires practitioners to reflect upon their learning environments and their 
instructional strategies, and to generate a list of ideas/issues/problems on which they would like to focus. 
Practitioners may find it easiest to express ideas and objectives by begiiuiing with thoughts such as; 

I would like to be able to . . ? 

What is the relationship between . . . ? 

What procedures should I use when . . . ? 

What happens when . . . ? 

What are the effects of ... ? 

What is the role of . . . ? 

Once some ideas have developed, 
practitioners can work in a group or individually to 
formulate a research question. In this process, it is 
important to balance worth with feasibility. Field- 
based research projects have to be manageable; 
therefore, research questions should be as precise afe 
possible. However, it is often a stmggle to pinpoint 
and clearly articulate a question. Instmctors’ work 
is immediate, demanding, and focused upon the 
success of a specific technique or lesson. It is often ’■ 
difficult to remain in an exploratory mode and reflect 

on what kinds of questions are important to ask. Some instmctors select questions that are too narrow or 
too broad. An example of a very narrow question may be: 

After implementing a cooperative learning strategy, will 80 percent of the class master 

the unit test? 



Martha Focused on the 
Following Problem 

“The concept of listening represented a difficult 
task in my students’ minds and their confidence 
level in their own abiiity was iow. They seemed 
Mo see listening as an ‘aii or nothing’ venture. 

[it They did not see it as a task which could be 
broken into attainable steps. Listening was a 
quietiy done activity in which you either 
understood or you didn’t.” 



This question only allows for a yes or no answer and does not provide additional meaningful 

information for the instmctor. On the other hand, an example of an extremely broad question is: 

How does the implementation of a functional curriculum improve a learner's ability to 
achieve personal, civic, occupational, and vocational goals? 
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The sheer number of variables that are involved in determining the impact of a functional 
curriculum make this question almost impossible to answer. Even if this part of the problem were solved, 
how does an instructor measure ffersonal, civic, occupational, and vocationariccomplishments in one 
lifetime. 

Formulating a question may be the most difficult, time consuming, and yet most rewarding part of 
the process. Instructors participating in the OAR project suggested that reading related articles and talking 
with colleagues helped the process. 

Some examples of questions posed by instructors in the OAR project were: 

• How does the integration of reading and writing instruction improve both reading and 
writing fluency? 

• What are the effects of teaching listening strategies for real-life situations on intermediate 
ESL learners' listening comprehension and interactive listening behaviors? 

• How can ESL learners develop questioning skills and the confidence to use such skills in 
real-life situations? 

• How will various types of interactive journal writing improve fluency and comfort with 
writing? 

Step 2: Gathering information 

The second step in the process begins by exploring ways of collecting data needed to answer the 
question or to reach the objective. Activities may range firom examining existing theoretical and research 
literature to gathering original classroom or school data. Students may become involved in the process not 
only by answering questions posed by practitioners, but as co-investigatorfiguring out” what is 
happening, as well as why and how it is happening. In addition, practitioners may consider collaboration 
with university-based researchers as a valid part of the process. Such a collaboration may depend upon the 
topic of inquiry, the type of data needed, and the level of analysis used. 

To begin exploring ways to collect data, practitioners may want to ask themselves or their 
colleagues the following types of questions: 

• What information is needed? 

• Why is that information needed? 

• When is the information needed? 

• What sources of information might be available and how can they be located? 

• What activities can be undertaken to help answer questions? 
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Once practitioners have thought about potential data collection methodologies, they must consider 
the usefulness of a strategy and the feasibility of implementing it. Professional development coordinators 
may provide technical assistance and training in data collection and research methodologies, as well as in 
other processes that can aid practitioners in carrying out their activities. 

In addition to technical assistance, other concerns, such as availability of resources, organizational 
support, practitioners’ schedules, and the research time frame, may affect the selection of data-collection 
activities. Practitioners, therefore, have to ask themselves the following types of questions: 

• Are resources available to attend an out-of-state workshop? 

• Do I have access to relevant research reports in my area of interest? 

• Is equipment available to videotape my class, and if so, how can the videotaping be 
accomplished? Will my students mind being videotaped? 

• Is there sufficient time at the end of each class period to note accurately my observations in 
a journal? 

Once practitioners resolve the above issues, they may begin gathering information to answer their 
questions. Data collection activities, then, may include: 

• classroom observations, including video and audio recordings of classroom activities, 

• study groups, 

• surveys or interviews with students, colleagues, administrators, 

• study of records including student work, test scores^ison plans, 

• review of the literature, and 

• attendance at workshops and conferences. 

Some practitioner/researchers also use an approach known ^mangulation. For this approach, 
three different types of data sources are used to ensure a vali(f)ifcture”of reality. For example, in 
classroom research, three different sets of perceptions- the instructor, the students, and an external 
observer— can be juxtaposed against one another to create a more complete picture. However, this is not a 
requirement, and many practitioner/researchers do not involve an external observer. 

If practitioners are working in a group, (or in pairs), it is important for them regularly to share 
their findings. Such sharing may be accomplished through meetings with colleagues, or, if available, 
electronically on line. The sharing phase is important in addressing any additional questions or concerns 
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that may arise and in refining the research question. A professional development coordinator or research 
facilitator may assist to focus discussions and to serve as a resource. 



After reading several journal articles, surveying her students' listening habits, sharing 

observations with a colleague, and observing her students as they interacted, Martha made 

the following observations: 

• “Listening represented a very difficult task for my students and they listed it as their most 
needed and wanted skill; 

• My students saw listening to me (the teacher) as a very different experience from listenin<| 
outside of the classroom; 

• My students, when having engaged in a listening task within the classroom, described th€ 
activity as a speaking task and asked for more; 

• My students saw the task of successful listening as synonymous with understanding ever/ 
detail rather than getting the general idea; and 

• Even after working with my students for several months using what I thought were very 

real-life contexts, my students were not applying their listening skills outside of the 
classroom, nor did they see themselves as being able to apply them." 



Step 3: Studying the information gathered, and analyzing, interpreting, and critiquing that 

information. 

Instmctors analyze, interpret, or critique the information gathered during the previous step. The 
analyses will vary, of course, depending upon the type of data collected. 

Some analyses may be quantitative. For example, if pre- and post-test data were collected, 
practitioners would be able to analyze changes before and after an intervention. For the most part, 
however, practitioners will collect qualitative data based upon observations, portfolios, student journals, 
interviews, and the like. The analysis may then be centered around such questions as: 

• How do students respond when . . . ? 

• What factors may contribute to student responses? 

• Which students, in particular, seem most affected by ... ? 

• What is the current theory on ... ? Are there differences between what that theory holds 

to be tme and how students respond? 

• What instructional strategieswork best with . . . ? 

• What types of activities most motivate students to ... ? 

• How much time do students need to ... ? 
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Groups of practitioners may come together to analyze data. Such a practice, in fact, enables the 
researcher to gather different perspectives on the same data, and thus, begin the process of sharing 
information with other staff. Practitioners also may consider bringing students or university-based 
researchers into the process, as well. 

Analysis allows practitioners to articulate more 
clearly what is happening in the classroom, and to 
hypothesize about why it is happening and what factors have 
any impact on the whole situation. A new theory may thus 
be generated, which may explain why something is 
happening. 

Depending upon the purpose of the research study, this particular step may be extensive, involving 
considerable data collection and analysis. In other types of research, this step may take on the character of 
an exploration that would precede implementing a change in practice. Thus, this could be the final step in 
the process,/?nor to sharing the results; in other cases, it would be the step prior to planning an alternative 
or completely new approach. 

Step 4: Planning some action to be taken, such as a new approach, strategy, or other 

intervention. 

As discussed earlier, an underlying principle of practitioner research is that theory and practice are 
viewed as a never-ending circle, with theory informing practice and practice informing theory. Instructors 
use the information gathered to confirm an existing approach, to plan a new approach, or to suggest 
additional research. Practitioner research is, then, viewed as an ongoing process. Once new information is 
available, instructors can build on that information by experimenting with a new intervention. In planning 
the action, practitioners may want to consult with the professional development coordinator, review the 
literature, consult with colleagues, or consult with university-based researchers. 



Martha came to the following conclusion 
about her current teaching practices: 
“When I have traditionally taught listening 
comprehension, I have used tape 
recordings, asking students to listen to the 
entire message and then answer 
comprehension questions or participate in 
discussions. I have not taught listening 
within a communicative context.” 
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In order to measure the effectiveness of an intervention, practitioners need to document their 
students performance before and after the intervention. This should be done with appropriate assessment 
instruments, both qualitative and quantitative, including pre- and post-tests, journal entries, surveys, and 
performance-based assessments. 



To determine the effect of a new teaching approach, Martha decided on the following assessment 
instruments: 

• Customized listening performance pre/post tests that required interactive listening behaviors. The 
tests would be conducted one-to-one outside of the classroom. The tests would consist of 5 to 7 
simple questions or directions. To create situations where questioning would be necessary, key 
vocabulary and vague directions requiring clarification would be embedded into the instruments. 

The topic of the pre-test would be assisting the teacher in an office setting. The topic of the post-t( st 
would be signing up for an end-of-the year potiuck. 

• Listening Habits Questionnaire, pre/post. Students would complete these anonymously. 

• Student logs. Each week students would be asked to record situations in which they were required 
to listen and speak English outside of class. The logs would serve two purposes: record student 
progress and demonstrate to observers that they played a key role in the project, and that student 
comments were important enough to record. 

• Teacher observations. 

The assessments would be employed to answer the research question Martha formulated: 

"Whatare the effects of teaching listening strategies for real life situations on intermediate ESL studen s' 
listening comprehension and interactive listening behaviors.” 



Step 5: Implementing the action plan. 

During this process, practitioners implement the action plan they design and document what they 
do and the changes that occur as a result of what they do. Practitioners may keep a daily journal in which 
they record the activities implemented, time on task, student behaviors, difficulties encountered, and 
strategies to overcome difficulties. If more than one practitioner is involved in the same research question, 
they may meet periodically to compare how students are responding to implemented strategies. 

In addition to documenting the process, practitioners also may desire to maintain the following 
types of information: names of participating practitioners, agencies involved, type and level of classes 
involved, topic, statement of problem, specific research question(s), time frame (targeted dates), 
intervention, assessment strategies, and expected outcomes. This information is vital for instructors who 



are ready to evaluate the intervention and share results with their colleagues. 

Martha implemented the action plan described below to address her research question. The intent was to 
address the problem in two ways: 

By raising the student's awareness of listening as a skill that can be improved. 

By providing an increased number of opportunities for students to practice active listening skills with 
exercises designed for both bottom up and top down processing, approximating real-life situations 
The process included systematic use of the following skills: 

1. Predicting 
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a) getting ready to listen 

b) listing key words 

c) listing key questions 

2. Rehearsing (confidence building/thinking on your feet activities) 

a) speaking in small groups using key words/questions 

b) speaking in front of the class 

3. Formulating Questions (focused listening/chunking) 

a) asking for the topic 

b) discerning sequences in information given 

c) asking for repetition of portions of information 

4. Clarifying Statements/Questions 

a) re-stating what they knew to check understanding 

b) identifying what they needed to find out 

5. Controlling a Conversation (interrupting the stream of speech) 

a) using interjections 

b) using related questions 

c) using body movements 

6. Reinforcing Skills 

a) asking questions or writing after listening totbacher chat” 

(Teacher talks about something that has happened in her life that is 
related to the life skill topic of the day) 

b) listening to speakers and asking questions 

c) writing about their outside of class experiences with listening using student logs 



Step 6: Monitoring and evaluating the changes that occur and judging the quality of the 
changes. 
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Practitioners study the relationships between the interventions and what happens with students. 
They gather and analyze the new data to determine the effects of the intervention. Then they ask: Are the 
outcomes those that were anticipated? What differences were found? What accounts for the differences? 
What changes should be made in instmction or programs? 



Martha used the assessments listed in Step 4 to monitor and evaluate the effect of the intervention. Sjie 
found the following: 

Performance Assessment: Findings from the custom-designed performance assessment showed 
that on a scale of 1-5, my students' mean score rose from 3.17 on the pretest to 4.8 on the post-tes t. 
While half of the students scored 3 or below on the pretest, all students scored a 4 or 5 on the post- 
test. 

Survey of Listening Habits: Findings from the pre-surveys of listening skills showed that on the 
pre-survey approximately 2/3rds of my class described themselves as understanding eithenOt very 
well” or “Very poorly." The problems they indicated were not having enough vocabulary, not being 
able to explain what they needed, being too nervous, people talking too fast, and pronunciation. 0|i 
the post-surveys, while 3/5ths of my class described themselves as listeningnftt very well,"none 
described themselves as listening li'ery poorly." As they described what helped them, they used 
vocabulary they had learned in class. Since students were not asked to write their names on the 
surveys, there was no one-to-one relationship between pre- and post-surveys. 

Weekly Student Logs My students seemed to respond to the logs well and they took the job very 
seriously. I began seeing that the weekly log requirement increased students' attempts to interact 
outside the classroom. Initially, students spoke to friends or family members primarily but as the 
study continued I began to see new subjects such as managers, bus drivers, counselors, and 
doctors. One of my female students announced that the day before she had taken her son for a 
doctor's appointment without a friend to translate. She felt she had performed well. I also began tc 
see students talking to each other during breaktime, and using these conversations as examples ir 
the logs. 

Teacher Observations: As the project proceeded, I saw my students' confidence levels rising. 
Students began to encourage other students to speak in front of class. They spontaneously gave 
compliments such as 'Your pronunciation is good”or “I understand you.” I also realized that I was 
requiring more writing from my students. Since the focus was on communication, writing was a 
natural form to include. They did some writing everyday in their journals, and wrote paragraphs anjd 
letters to guest speakers. During the teacher chat,” I talked about examples from my life related to 
the class topic. These 'fchats” together with journal responses contributed to a deepening of the 
relationship between my students and me. 



Step 7: Sharing what has been learned through informal sessions with colleagues, 
facilitating workshops, or writing and publishing. 

It is important to generate a body of knowledge by sharing what has been learned through the 
Inquiry/Research process. Reporting is a vital form of linkage for generating valid data, being able to learn 
from the data, and then wanting to act on the strength of the data. Sharing can take the form of informal 
discussions with colleagues, facilitating workshop sessions, writing and publishing articles, or developing 
an on-line data base (such as the OAR data base) to share project findings. 
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Martha shared her final research report through the OAR database. (The OAR database can be accessec 
through PRO-NET, which is part of the DIAL-IN system, or through the INTERNET.) 

Her report included her: 

• agency and program in which she conducted the inquiry/research, 

• statement of the problem, 

• research question, 

• timeline in which she conducted her research activities, 

• description of the intervention, 

• assessment instruments, 

• research findings, and 

• reflections about her involvement with the inquiry/research process. 



Results of the Inquiry/Research Approach 



The Inquiry/Research approach benefits practitioners in a variety of ways. As practitioners learn more 

about research, they become more critical users of information and make more informed decisions about 

when and how to apply the research findings of others. They move away fi’om what Friere described as 

“banking” to a more reflective approach to learning. In addition, they become information sources 

contributing to the knowledge base of the profession. Teaching improves as instructors learn more about 

teaching by becoming better able to look beyond the immediate, the individual, and the concrete (Watts, 

1 985). Collaborative research promotes sustained and substantive collegial interaction. 

As Martha wrote about her Involvement in the inquiry/ research 
project: 

“This has been a growing edge for me. I have learned more this 
year about adult ESL than any other year. I have applied what I 
have been experiencing in this project to my classroom and in my 
workshops as well. I am better able to articulate the language 
functions and the inter- and intra- dependence. 1 love it? 

“My students seemed to thrive on the concept that they were 
involved in a project. They took it very seriously and put a lot of 
effort into their journals, talks and the testing. This was very 
energizing to me. I responded to their enthusiasm.” 

“I appreciated my partner’s good advice, clear thinking, and 
research.” 



Issues 

Whereas there are multiple benefits to the Inquiry/Research approach, professional development 
coordinators must consider the following issues before choosing this approach: 

• time, 

• support, and 

• staff readiness. 
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Inquiry/research is time-consuming and must be built into the practitioners’ schedules if they are to 
engage in reflection, meet with colleagues, study the literature and research of the field, document and 
analyze classroom activity, implement and evaluate changes in their practice, and share their results. The 
part-time work schedule of many adult education instructors makes it difficult for them to talk, reflect, and 
share ideas with colleagues. In addition, not all practitioners are ready for this approach; some may be 
more dependent learners who require more structured learning activities. Others may lack the interest in or 
the research skills to conduct practitioner research. Before this approach can be successfully implemented, 
professional development coordinators and practitioners must identify the need for other areas of 
professional development. If necessary, they may need to provide support such as how to conduct and 
document field-based research. 

An environment supportive of practitioner research includes encouragement and endorsement from 
program administrators in the form of: (1) acknowledgment that the staff is conducting important 
Inquiry/Research (2) recommendations of resource materials; (3) scheduled time for sharing among 
collaborators or for recording observations; (4) financial support; and (5) assistance in learning the 
methods of research in order to undertake the activities required by the process. 
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Section 2d: 

Product/Proeram Development Approach 



Adult educators, including classroom instructors, often volunteer or are selected to 
develop new curriculum; and they also may be selected to participate in new program 
development or program enhancement, such as workplace and family literacy programs. 
Similarly, program improvement, such as implementing standards of program quality or a new 
curriculum or assessment procedure, may involve staff from different positions and levels. 
Whereas developing curriculum for an individual classroom or an agency is quite different in 
scope from developing an entirely new program or agency-wide system, the process for these 
developments are similar. Both, therefore, are included under this one approach. The 
differences will be explored below as we discuss them separately using concrete examples. 

Although product and program development have been long-standing activities of adult 
educators, often they are not treated as professional development activities. Nonetheless, the 
skills developed - researching, working collaboratively, analyzing findings, and field-testing 
results - indeed are significant professional development activities and may have far-reaching 
influence on the thinking and instructional practices of teachers. There is a need, therefore, to 
bring to a conscious level, especially for participants, the nature and degree of professional 
development that occurs when Product/Program Development takes place. Not surprisingly, 
given available time and funding, the articulation of product and program development as an 
integral part of professional development activities has occurred most frequently in the K-12 
context. 

Underlying Assumptions 

Sparks and Loucks-Horsley (1990) observe that “...instructors acquire 
important attitudes and skills (including information gathering, thinking, and group processes) 
through involvement in school improvement or curriculum-development activities." 
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Other assumptions upon which the Product/Program Development approach is 
based include: 

• Adult educators, including instructors, are knowledgeable about instructional 
and program needs and are capable of addressing those needs; and 

• New curriculum or program development is more likely to be implemented when 
those required to do the implementation also are involved in the development 
process, itself. 

Theory and Background 

Program Development and Change: Program development and, in many instances, 
curriculum development rely upon the literature on change to provide guidance for change. In 
fact. Wood (1989) designed a specific approach to program development through professional 
development. His model, not unlike many change models, is a five-stage Readiness, Planning, 
Training, Implementation, and Maintenance (RPTIM) model. 

Another recent K-12 change model is reflected in a 3-year study of the school 
improvement process, called Site-based Management (SBM). The University of Southern 
California studied schools adopting this model in the United States, Canada, and Australia 
(Odden & Wohlstetter, 1995). Crucial to this approach's success was professional 
development in group decision making, consensus-building, conflict resolution, and leadership 
skills, as well as the development of teaching, learning, curriculum, and assessment. Likewise, 
the Total Quality Management (TQM) restructuring plan has been adopted by many K-12 
schools, and at least adopted in part by some adult programs. The purpose of TQM is 
continuous improvement of the organization's ability to meet or exceed its customers' needs. 
Whereas management (administrators) must accept the responsibility for changing the system, 
all staff have to be involved in ongoing efforts to improve any given systems. Administrators 
work collaboratively with instructors. 

In the TQM view, as adapted for education, administrator/instructor teams are the 
equivalent of industry's front-line workers. One professional development process used to 
achieve continuous improvement is Quality Circles. Likewise, "process portfolios" are widely 
used in TQM (as they are in several other approaches cited) as 
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assessment procedures that measure growth more broadly than does the "teach and 
test" mode. 

Curriculum Development: Glickman (1986) suggested that a primary aim of 
professional development should be to improve a teacher's ability to think - and that curriculum 
development is a key to that process. Joyce and Showers (1988) see the process in a more 
integrated way, emphasizing the need for professional development as a means towards the 
successful implementation of curriculum development. Glatthom (1987), who believes that 
curriculum development should be accomplished by groups, stresses the advantages of group 
dynamics including opportunities to share ideas about teaching and learning in general as well as 
accomplishing the specific development task. 

Components of Product/Program Development 

Because there are two development components under this one approach, each is 
discussed below. 

Product Development: Product development as employed in the adult education field, 
usually takes one of two forms - curriculum development or resource manual/handbook 
development. Of the two, curriculum development is the more common. The general practice 
appears to be either the appointment by administration or selection by staff of representatives to 
serve on a curriculum development committee, which has the function of resolving specific 
curriculum requirements. For example, six states were heavily effected by the recent influx of 
immigrant populations to the United States. Few commercially published materials or 
curriculum guidelines were available for this population, therefore, states or agencies were 
"forced" to develop their own materials and guidelines, including a scope and sequence of 
curriculum content and sometimes suggested strategies. 

Also popular, as well, are resource guides or "how-to" manuals. Resource guides, for 
example, may depict a matrix of publishers' resources by topic and ability level; or it may reflect 
available community resources that serve adult students' needs. With the increasing use of 
technology in the classroom, some step-by-step handbooks have been developed to assist 
instructors in using technology effectively. 
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Products, whether considered as curriculum or resource, are useful only if the targeted 
audience is already familiar and comfortable with the contents or process recommended. Those 
developing the products are logical choices to lead professional development activities, -from 
start to finish. Examples of product development can be found in many adult education 
programs, including those developing new training modules (e.g., Texas, Virginia, SABES in 
Massachusetts, and the Northwest Consortium: Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Alaska). 

Program Development. Program development also has two major components: system- 
wide iimovation and program enhancement. Because both of these categories tend to be 
broader than those of product development, it is not unusual to find both curriculum and 
resource products included in program development. 

Adult education programs generally have not had sufficient resources (time, personnel, 
or funding) to invest in many system- wide "restructuring" iimovations common in K-12 
programs. During the 1970s and early 1980s, however, many states did develop competency- 
based, adult programs in ESL, ABE, GED, and ASE areas, as well as in adult vocational 
programs. Little, if any, adult education system-wide development has occurred around Site- 
based Management (SBM), although limited development of Total Quality Management (TQM) 
programs can be found in adult education - most often at the state or regional levels. 

On the other hand, widespread program enhancements and program improvements 
appear to exist in adult education. The development of workplace literacy and family literacy 
programs has become popular in recent years, for example. In large measure, the popularity of 
such programs has resulted from available funding and encouragement by the Federal 
government, the private sector, and the public domain to assist unemployed or displaced 
workers. 

Unlike the system-wide iimovations described above, program enhancements do not 
affect all members of the adult education agency. Rather, enhancements affect only those 
administrators, coordinators, and instructors involved in the new programs. Professional 
development beyond general awareness, therefore, targets those involved only in the 
enhancements aspect of the program. 

As mentioned earlier, both system-wide program development and program 
enhancement tend to incorporate elements of product development. For example, the 
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competency-based movement in adult education produced many handbooks on what has come 
to be called competency-based education (CBE) and curriculum products. The Adult 
Performance Level (APL) project in Texas, the Clovis, California CBE project, and the ABLE 
Network and Northwest Consortium (Oregon, Washington, Alaska and Idaho) have all engaged 
in curriculum and product development as part of a program improvement effort. Likewise, 
both workplace and family literacy projects have spawned a myriad of resource and curriculum 
products. 

Implementation 

The development of a new curriculum or the establishment of a new system of school 
operations may evolve from several sources. Some of these sources are: state or federal 
directives, availability of new funding, new research data, needs assessments, dissatisfaction 
(general or specific), unsatisfactory levels of student achievement, and/or a public outcry. 
Implicit in this approach is that the need or problem is often widespread rather than individual. 

The four steps for implementing a development/improvement process are: 

1 . identifying a need or problem, 

2. developing an action plan, 

3. implementing the action plan, and 

4. evaluating the results. 

The professional development coordinator has a key role to play as a facilitator in the 
Product/Program Development process. In addition, the coordinator may have other outside 
roles, such as that of administrator, or assigned teacher, or the coordinator may be a 
designated professional development specialist (depending upon the size and sophistication of 
the agency involved). Each of the four steps for implementing a development process is 
elaborated below: 

Step 1: Identifying a need or problem. 

As in other approaches to professional development, identification of needs and 
problems can be achieved through many avenues, both formal and informal. Some informal 
avenues include: discussions among instructors or meetings between instructors and 
administrators; meetings in committees formed to discuss a problem; meetings held by state or 
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local officials; reading about similar situations; or public outcry. Formal avenues include 
assessment and evaluation data and needs-assessment instruments designed to detect 
widespread interests or problems. 

Step 2: Developing an action plan. 

The first requirement of an action plan is an analysis and projections from the needs 
data. Several questions need to be answered usually through a group/team process, including: 

• How widespread is the problem/need? (As mentioned above, if a problem is 
found only in isolated instances, another professional development approach 
might be more appropriate.) 

• What will be the resulting disruptions in instruction and programs? (If 
disruptions are anticipated, they may be prepared for.) 

• What additional information is needed? (Consultants or research data may 
have to be located, or surveys conducted.) 

Following the above analysis is the need to brainstorm or otherwise identify alternative 
approaches for resolving the situation. These alternatives need to be set against such questions 
as; 

• Will the solutions fit within budget constraints (including expertise, staff, and 
materials/equipment)? 

• Is additional funding available? 

• What time-frame would be required? 

• How will disruptions of ongoing operations be accommodated? 

• What approvals are necessary (e.g., administrative, committees, school boards, 
state officials, faculty associations)? 

• What are the anticipated outcomes; how will they be determined and judged (i.e., 
assessed and evaluated)? 

For example if it appears that existing ESL grammar-based approaches are not 
succeeding with newly arrived immigrant students, alternative approaches would need to be 
researched; decisions on a new approach made; new instructional materials located or 
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developed; professional development programs planned; implementation scheduled, assisted 
and evaluated; staff selected; and time allotted to achieve this curriculum development project. 

Step 3: Implementing the plan. 

Whether the plan calls for developing a product (such as the ESL curriculum for new 
immigrants cited above) or calls for a program enhancement (such as installing a workplace 
literacy program) the third step is to begin implementation of the plan. Product development 
may be both easier and less time-consuming than program development, which usually involves 
more people and has more far-reaching results, and continues over a longer period of time. 

If the objective is to develop curriculum, several instructors might simply be hired over 
the summer to research and develop the new ESL curriculimi, for example. Ideally there 
would be prior and continuing input from other instructional staff Once completed, 
appropriate professional development would be necessary to assist those teachers 
implementing the new curriculmn. Without this often-ignored professional development step, 
newly developed curriculmn is likely to gather dust rather than converts. The failure of "new 
math" is a glowing example of imposed curriculum without appropriate instructor input or 
subsequent professional development. 

For program development such as the design and implementation of a family literacy 
program, the involvement of instructional staff, administrators, support staff, and related 
business and community organizations must be involved. In this more complex instance, it is 
often wise to begin with a pilot or small scale operation using volunteers fi-om each staff 
category who are committed to the development process. They are most likely to be 
successful in the implementation thereby encouraging more skeptical colleagues to follow. 

This means that professional development must be continuing over time with early participants 
playing key roles in facilitating the development of others. 

For both product and program development to succeed, two kinds of professional 
development are necessary: (1) the professional development that takes place for those 
involved in establishing a process or developing a product; and (2) the professional 
development of those using the product or participating in the new program. The second level 
of professional development is especially crucial in adult education programs, as they have a 
high rate of instructor turnover. 
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Step 4: Assessing and evaluating results. 

Assessment and evaluation in product or program development must be continuous; and in 
the development process, itself (such as that for curriculum), should be field-tested in pilot 
situations, as the process develops. Such developmental assessments ask the following types of 
questions: 

• Are instructors able and willing to use the new curriculum in their day-to-day 
instruction? 

• Are the new curriculum materials sufficient to meet students' and teachers' needs; 
and are materials easily understood by instructors? 

• Does the new curriculum result in significant student achievement? 

• Are the levels appropriate for student comprehension? 

• Do students react positively to the new development? 

• Does the curriculum sequence build on current skills and enhance new learning 
(e.g., English language acquisition)? 

Evaluation questions include: 

• Is the learning relevant? (Will students be able to use what they leam in their daily 
lives?) 

• Is the content important? (Does it build essential skills or concepts?) 

• What do the results of curriculum development mean for overall program 
development? (Are results linked to the future of development?) 

Assessment and evaluation require wide ranging data collection and analysis on an 
ongoing basis. Information resulting fixam assessment and evaluation must be easily accessible 
to all stakeholders including instructors, administrators and relevant business and community 
groups. Failure to communicate results is a major factor in the failure of the innovation's ability 
to last. 

When the results of assessment and evaluation are less than satisfactory in terms of goals, 
objectives, and expected outcomes, it is necessary to revise those elements (of the product or 
the program) that are not functioning as expected. The same procedures described above should 
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be followed. Curriculum development, especially, is an ongoing process, and, as populations 
change, new procedures must be developed and new resources must become available. 

The following scenario is designed to show the four steps necessary for implementing the 
Product/Program Development approach. 



SCENARIO OF A SPECIHC PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT IMPLEMENTATION 

Step 1: Identify need/problem 

The state standards committee completed its deliberations on model indicators of program quality, based, 
themselves, on the national model for its adult education programs. Local agencies were asked to implement measures, 
standards, and strategies for each of the indicators. To accomplish that task, the local agency (a medium-sized, suburban 
community college) established a planning committee consisting of five elected instructors, the ABE and ESL Coordinators, 
and the administrator in charge of instruction and support services. In reviewing the new standards, the committee realizes it 
may not meet several of those standards, including one that specifies that '. . . materials be adult oriented, culturally sensitive, 
and appropriate to student levels of preparedness.' Members of the committee decide to form a subcommittee to review 
materials and to make recommendations in order to meet that standard. 

Step 2: Develop an action plan 
The subcommittee decides that it will: 

• Review existing ABE instructional materials, to determine the extent to which those materials meet the following three 
criteria: adult oriented, culturally sensitive, and appropriate to student levels of preparedness; 

• Use the CLOZE Readability Procedure, to determine if regularly used texts are appropriate to student levels of 
preparedness; 

• Ask selected staff and administrators to review the materials, to determine if materials are adult oriented; 

• Ask representative community members to review materials for cultural sensitivity; and 

• Draft recommendations for changes in the use of materials, and develop new materials, as necessary. 
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Step 3: Implement the Plan 

The subcommittee spent four months carrying out the steps of the plan described in Step 3: 

• Protocols were developed for the review of materials by community representatives, administrators, and staff; and 

• CLOZE tests were administered to a random selection of students, and all frequently used texts were checked for 
readability levels. 

Step 4: Evaluate results 

Assessment of the data from Step 3 indicated that: 

• Results of the CLOZE Readability Procedure disclosed that the text used for ABE classes had a reading level that was 
too difficult for many students; 

• Community representatives found that one of the reading texts had passages that might be interpreted as culturally 
insensitive; and 

• The instructional and administrative staffs reported that all of the materials reviewed were adult oriented. 

Follow-up and Evaluation efforts determined that: 

• A new ABE reading text should be purchased or instructional staff should develop a new text; 

• If a new text is developed by instructors, the text must be field-tested with the appropriate student audience; and 

• A wide variety of materials, such as forms, pamphlets, news articles, and the like, should be made available in order to 
ensure that students can select materials according to their own interests and according to their ability to ‘decode’ and to 
understand the materials. 



Results of Product/Program Development 

Little research has been done on the actual impact of product or program development on adult 
educators' day-to-day activities (or on student achievement). There are some K-12 studies, however, of 
the results of Product/Program Development on such areas as job satisfaction and level of commitment 
In addition, in some K-12 instances, the results of program development projects in reading instruction 
have resulted in large gains on state reading tests (Sparks, et al., 1985). 
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Issues 



For what may be termed successes to occur in Product/Program Development, some 
required situational conditions are: 



• Administrative commitment to the process, including the ability to generate a 
well-defined vision, to motivate continuing participation, to share decision- 
making processes among various school-related groups, to delegate 
responsibility, to establish a climate that provides positive reinforcement and 
that rewards success at all levels, and to encourage continuing professional 
development; 

• Adequate resources (e.g., quality time, fiuiding, materials, human resources); 
and 

• Continuous professional development, including emphasis on the skills 
needed for implementing and for modifying new programs and products. 
Product development projects completed by a few, full-time staff, or 
temporarily hired instructors, may have a long "shelf-life," but may have little 
impact, unless an ongoing program of professional development accompanies 
the process and the product to be achieved. 



Essential to the success of newly developed products or programs is, first, the 
engagement of all staff for long-term application, and, second, the extent of administrative 
commitment and support of ongoing professional development activities. 
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Section 3: 

Users of the Guide: An Overview 



Providing professional development opportunities for adult educators requires the active 
support and involvement of individuals at the state-level, at professional development agencies, and at 
local adult education programs. Although the participation by all of these individuals is necessary to 
ensure that appropriate professional development activities benefiting individual practitioners and 
improving adult education services occur, the nature of their specific involvement with professional 
development may be quite different. This section presents three strands detailing how information in 
the Guide can be used separately by professional development specialists or coordinators, instructors, 
and state and local administrators. 



• The Professional Development Coordinator Strandis intended to be used by staff at 
professional development agencies and at local adult education programs who are 
responsible for developing and delivering professional development activities. This 
strand provides guidelines for them to reflect upon their own professional development 
and for assisting instructors in determining their needs and in planning professional 
development activities. Practice scenarios are provided to assist coordinators in 
designing professional development plans that work. 

• The Instructor Strand is designed for use in situations where a Professional 
Development Coordinator or specialist is not available. Instructors are assisted in 
determining their own professional development needs, and are encouraged to keep an 
appropriate administrator informed of their requirements. A practice scenario is 
included to help instructors in designing professional development plans. 

• The Administrator Strandis designed for administrators at the state and local levels. 
It encourages them to look at their professional development needs as well as ways to 
support the professional development activities of others in their program. 
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Section 3a: 

Professional Development Coordinators 



This strand is designed to assist Professional Development Coordinators in using th^Guide to 
facilitate a variety of approaches to professional development for themselves and for instructors in their 
agency, region or state. The purpose of this strand is threefold: 

• To assist Professional Development Coordinators in looking at their own professional 
development needs; 

• To suggest ways that Professional Development Coordinators can assist instructors in 
determining their professional development needs; and 

• To suggest ways that Professional Development Coordinators can assist instructors in 
using a variety of approaches and activities to achieve their individual goals in the 
context of program goals. 

The format of this strand provides a step-by- 
step sequence that Professional Development 
Coordinators can follow in order to achieve the goal 
of a more diversified approach to professional 
development. Because the audience for this Guide is 
varied in its professional development background 
and experience, the steps in the Guide are detailed. 

Readers, however, are invited to skim the sequence 
and skip steps with which they are familiar. 

Professional Development Coordinators should play a major role in facilitating a variety of 
approaches that instructors could use to improve their craft, as well as to improve their agency 
programs. It is important, then, for coordinators to feel comfortable and confident in this important 
role. The following chart presents an outline of the eight implementation steps with referrals to related 
sections of the Guide, 



Adopt and Adapt! 

The approach of this section as in the Guide 
itself, is designed to be suggestive, rather than 
directive. Readers are encouraged to adopt 
as well as adapt the contents of the Guide to 
fit the context of their own programs and 
participants. 
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Implementation Strand for Professional Development Coordinators 


Steps of Implementation 


Related Resources in Gu/de 


Step 1 : Complete Needs Assessment Profile for 
Professional Development Coordinators 


Appendix A: Profiles 


Step 2: Implement Activities for Professional 
Development Coordinators 


Section 2: Approaches 


Step 3; Evaluate Activities of Professional 
Development Coordinators 


Section 4; Evaluation 


Step 4: Profile Targeted Instructors 


Appendix A: Profiles 


Step 5: Analyze Profile Data 


Appendix A: Summary Profiles + Scenarios in this 
strand 


Step 6: Select Approaches for Instructors including a 
Plan for Assessment and Evaluation 


Section 2; Approaches 

Section 4: Evaluation + Appendix B: Contracts 


Step 7: Implement Selected Professional 
Development Approach(es) 


Section 2: Approaches + 
Section 3: (this section) 


Step 8: Evaluate Results of Professional 

Development Activities for Instructors 


Section 4: Evaluation 



PART 1: STEPS 1, 2, AND 3 ARE INTENDED FOR 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS' 
OWN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Step 1: Complete Needs Assessment Profile for Professional Development Coordinators. 
Professional Development Coordinators should turn to Appendix A and locate the Needs Assessment 
Profile for Professional Development Coordinators. They should complete that profile for themselves 
and analyze the results. For example, if they find there are approaches to professional development 
with which they are unfamiliar they can turn to Section 2, which provides descriptions and uses of each 
approach. 
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Likewise, if there are questions about 
evaluation, use of contracts or if there are other 
topics in need of further exploration, the table of 
contents can assist in locating topics for review. If 
findings indicate a need for professional 
development, plans (including a design for 
evaluation) should be made for all professional 
development activities. Once those plans are 
completed, coordinators should proceed to Step 2. 

(If it is determined that no additional professional 
development activities are needed, coordinators are 
ready to proceed to Step 4.) 

Step 2: Implement needed activities for 
Professional Development Coordinators, Any 
professional development activities and approaches 
planned for the Coordinator(s) in Step 1, should be 
implemented. Monitoring and assessment 
procedures and instruments should be in place. 

Step 3: Evaluate activities of Professional Development Coordinator(s), The success or 
problems encountered during any activities carried out in Step 2 should be analyzed and evaluated. At 
the conclusion of Step 3, the Professional Development Coordinator should be comfortable with 
knowledge about and use of all approaches in the Guide and be ready to plan with instructors any 
professional development activities that represent a variety of approaches. 



The Needs Assessment Profile 

If there is more than one Professional 
Development Coordinator in an agency, region, 
or state, the Needs Assessment Profiles 
completed by each Coordinator can be 
aggregated to get a clearer picture of skills and 
experience held collectively. Appendix A 
contains a "Summary Profile Form for 
Professional Development Coordinators." Once 
the Summary is analyzed, special development 
programs may be scheduled for individuals or 
groups of Coordinators. If individual 
Coordinators are involved, the results of activities 
also can be made available to other 
Coordinators. 
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PART 2: STEPS 4 THROUGH 8 ARE FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS WHO FACILITATE 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR INSTRUCTORS 



Step 4: Profile targeted instructors, Professional Development Coordinators should: 

• Determine which instructors will be targeted for professional development at a given 
time, (e.g., Will all instructors be involved? Only ABE or ESL instructors? Only 
ASE/GED instructors?) 

• Duplicate and distribute to certain, targeted practitioners, the Needs Assessment Profile 
for Instructors. An example of such a profile also is located in Appendix A. 

Instructors should be told to complete the profile, make a copy for themselves, and 
forward the original to the Professional Development Coordinator. A deadline date 
should be given and, if that date happens to be some time distant, a reminder should be 
sent a week prior to the return date. The Professional Development Coordinator should 
be available, should instructors need assistance with this process. 

• Once the instructor profiles have been collected, the data from them should be 
aggregated on the “Summary Profile Form for Instructors.” That form is located in 
Appendix A. 

Step 5: Analyze profile data. The determination of which needs should be addressed is an 
important task for coordinators. Included are the needs of instructors as a group, of individual 
instructors, and of the adult program served. This step, therefore, will be discussed in greater detail 
than the preceding steps. 

In analyzing the Summary Profile Form for Instructors, the Professional Development 
Coordinator needs to consider several large chunks of data in determining recommendations for 
professional development approaches. A chart for helping Professional Development Coordinators 
translate the components from the Needs Assessment Profile Summaries for Instructors into 
professional development approaches can be found 
under Step 6 below. 

Teaching Situation: (Location/isolation) Are 
instructors located mostly in rural, suburban or urban 
areas? In those areas, are they isolated at their 
instructional site? If they are at a site with several 
other instructors, are collaborative efforts possible or 



Cooperative Efforts 

When cooperative efforts are employed, it is 
generally recommended that instructors who prefer 
working with others be the first to implement a 
project and, after they meet with success, others be 
encouraged to participate on a voluntary basis. 
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do schedules make that very difficult? ( Computer availability/comfort) If instructors are isolated, are 
computer networks available for on-line cooperative efforts? If computer networks ^ available, are 
instructors capable and comfortable in using the technology? (Teaching areas) Are instructors teaching 
subjects where there are few or many instructors? For example, in some locations ESL is heavily 
impacted but ABE has very few instructors. In other areas, the reverse may be true; and those 
situations will have an effect upon the professional development approaches selected, particularly in 
reference to: 

* Learning Preferences. If collegiality is a possibility, it is also important to consider 
the learning preferences of the instructors concerned. That is, if opportunities for 
cooperative ventures are available, will instructors want to participate? Will special 
training be required if cooperative efforts are implemented? 

• professional Development Preferences. Likewise, what kind of professional 
development activities do the instructors as a whole or individual instructors prefer? 

Do these preferences suggest different approaches for different groups of instructors? 

Education/Training (including professional development activities'): Does the background of 
instructors include education and experience in elementary or secondary education with little or no 
adult education preparation? Are there credentialing requirements for adult teaching that specify 
special training and/or experience in working with adults? Is the only experience of some teachers a 
few “professional development” activities? Has there been extensive and sequential professional 
development? Has professional development been largely through workshops and conferences? Will 
instructors be prepared or comfortable using other approaches? 
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Extent of Teaching Experience: Have most instructors been teaching their subjects for a long 
time? Is there a mix of experienced and new teachers? Are the majority very new to adult teaching? 
For example, if all ESL instructors were newly employed within the last three years — and all were 
new to teaching adults — how would that situation impact the choices of professional development 
activities? 

Support: Although this item appears last, it is perhaps most important to the success of 
professional development activities. The literature abounds with instances where instructors were 
“hyped” for an alternative program or approach to professional development, such as peer coaching. 
They invested valuable time and energy only to find there was no real support of their efforts in terms 
of released time or financial remuneration. Worse, however, was finding their efforts unappreciated 
and neglected. In these instances, no professional development activities at all would have better 
served faculty morale. 

Does administrative support for professional development efforts exist? Are administrators 
actively involved in these efforts? Do they provide time, flexibility, and appreciation of faculty efforts? 
Is there someone who serves in the role of “facilitator” of professional development choices and 
efforts (i.e., a Professional Development Coordinator)? Is professional development seen as a team 
effort? 

Step 6: Select appropriate professional development approaches. The analysis — breaking 
down the responses from the Needs Assessment Profiles — is the easy part. The synthesis — selecting 
appropriate professional development approaches — is the challenge. It is obvious from the above 
questions that no one approach will best serve all instructors. The usual tendency is to find single 
answers for awhile, then swing to another best answer. For example, the Inquiry/Research approach to 
professional development has been suggested in several recent articles as the answer to quality 
professional development. Whereas it is a very effective approach for some instructors in some 
situations, other approaches may serve better other instructors or the same instructors in different 
situations. The following chart may be useful as a worksheet for selecting appropriate professional 
development approaches. 
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Linking Components of the Needs Assessment Profile Summary for Instructors 
with Professional Development Approaches 


Components from Profile Summary 


Possible Approaches 


Teaching Situation: 

- Location/Isolation 

- Extent of Teaching Time 

- Teaching Areas: ABE/ESL 

GED/ASE . . . 

- Computer Avaiiabiiity/Comfort 




Support: 

-Administrative (e.g., encouragement/ 
participation) 

- Fiscal (e.g., funding/release time) 

- Team Approach 




Education/Training: 

-Formal Teacher Education (Y/N) Focus 
-Past Professional Development 




Preferred Learning Preferences and Professionai 
Deveiopment Preferences: 

-Learning Preferences 
-Professional Development Preferences 




Teaching Experience: 

- Years of Experience 

- Experience in Teaching Adults 




Professionai Deveiopment Topics/Content Listed: 
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To complicate further the selection of 
professional development approaches is the need to 
consider not only individual preferences and needs, but 
to consider the needs of the instructional program as 
well. Few administrators are willing to support 
individual activities that appear unrelated to program 
goals. Professional Development Coordinators, 
therefore, have a responsibility to facilitate the 
blending of individual and program objectives. Solutions to the blending dilemma were discussed in 
the introduction and hinted at in the “support” category above: making professional development a 
team effort involving administrators, faculty, staff, and professional development coordinators 
themselves, is one of the most effective ways to insure administrative support, have balanced 
professional development objectives, and maintain a climate of cooperation and collegiality. 

Step 7: Implement the selected professional development approaches. The extent of 
implementation at any given time depends on several factors: 

• The size of the target population (e.g., number of ESL instructors who will participate), 

• The amount of funding available for release time, materials, and compensation, 

• The time that instructors are able to devote to professional development (even if 
compensated), 

• The time that the Professional Development Coordinator has to devote to the 
facilitation of professional development, and 

• The scope of the professional development plan (see below and the box under Step 6). 

It is at this point, therefore, that Professional Development Coordinators need to make sure they 
have a step-by-step plan, fully approved with appropriate funding, assigned responsibilities, and a 
realistic time frame. Preferably, instructors have been involved from the outset in designing the 
professional development plan. If not, it is essential that they now be brought in and allowed to modify 
any plans — if modifications are realistic and agreed upon by the group. 

To begin the implementation process, the Professional Development Coordinator may want to 
hold a workshop or conference that will reinforce the relationship between individual needs assessment 
profiles and the approaches selected. Likewise, the Professional Development Coordinator may want 
to distribute Section 2 of the Guide to remind instructors to refer to the approach they are following 
throughout the implementation process. 
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Professional Development Plans 

To ensure the appropriate planning, monitoring, anc 
evaluation of the selected professional developmen 
approaches, the Professional Development 
Coordinator may want to consider using one of the 
several professional development plans presented i 
Appendix B. 
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Step 8: Evaluate professional development Too often Step 8 is the step not taken. If the 
planning in Steps 6 and 7 include means of monitoring and if evaluation questions are designed during 
that step, it is more likely that Step 8 will be implemented and useful. Section 4 of this Guide discusses 
possibilities for such evaluation. Evaluation, in turn, leads back to needs assessment and professional 
development goals. 

In summary, the following figure shows the cyclical nature of the implementation process for 
which Professional Development Coordinators are responsible. 



Implementation Process for Professional Development Coordinators 
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Practice Exercise 



Before attempting to select and plan professional development approaches for their own 
situations, Professional Development Coordinators may find useful an exercise affording them the 
opportunity to select and plan approaches and activities for a hypothetical situation. Three Scenarios 
follow: (1) a rural scenario; (2) a suburban scenario; and (3) an urban scenario. Coordinators should 
choose the one closest to their own situation. Although none of these scenarios will be truly 
representative of a given situation, elements that approximate some of the conditions likely to be 
encountered will provide an opportunity to think through the selection of professional development 
approaches and to compare choices with the possibilities presented for each scenario in Appendix D. 

The task for the following “scenarios” is to plan a comprehensive and appropriate professional 
development program for the scenario that best approximates a Professional Development 
Coordinator’s own situation. To accomplish that task, it is anticipated that during the process, the reader 
will want to flip back and forth among various sections of the Guide — especially Section 2 
(Approaches), Section 4 (Evaluation), and Appendices A and B (“Needs Assessment Profiles” and 
“Individual Professional Development Plans”). 

The scenarios may be used in several ways: as an individual exercise, as an opportunity for 
Coordinator/ Administrator teams to brainstorm and ponder their professional development efforts, and 
for instructors to understand the complexity of making the best choices for agency professional 
development activities. In addition, the scenarios may serve as a model for designing a scenario that 
accurately describes local situations. 
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SCENARIO #1: RURAL 



Adult education activities are widely spread over an entire county. Students are primarily ABE — drop- 
outs at various stages of elementary and secondary schooling. Many are suspected of having learning disabilities 
but no diagnostic facilities are available. A few ESL students have migrated to the area to work on farms, but there 
aren't enough at any one site to establish a separate class, so they are included with ABE students, when they 
seek adult education. 

Out of a total of 16 ABE instructors in the county, there is usually only one or two per site and they have 
different schedules. Individual instructors are mostly elementary or secondary teachers who moonlight. Most 
instructors have considerable experience in teaching and are comfortable with long-established strategies, usually 
involving an instructor presentation followed by seat work. 

Whereas there is a fairly high turnover of students each session, some persist even in the face of little 
progress. Teacher turnover, however, is low — occurring mainly when instructors tire of holding two teaching jobs. 

Being established teachers, most indicate their learning preference as attending conferences or 
workshops where they can talk with other teachers of adults and “share.” Sharing often consists of comparing 
student problems. 

Computers are in the homes of some teachers — often because a spouse or children use them for work, 
school and for playing computer games. As can be seen in the following summary profile of instructors, computer 
comfort level is not high for most. Adult classrooms, by and large, haven't established the computer as a vehicle for 
instruction. 

Administrators would like to offer the best programs possible but, themselves, wear many educational 
hats so time for the small adult programs is limited. Financial resources are low; classrooms are shared with day 
teachers (often the evening teacher's daytime classroom). 

Bob, the administrator, who also serves as local professional development coordinator, tries to offer at 
least one full-day conference for instructors at the beginning of each semester. Much of that day is devoted to 
"housekeeping" duties, available instructional resources, and a "motivational" speaker. 

In addition, the district will pay all or part of an instructor's way to a regional or statewide conference once- 
a-year (providing it takes place on Friday afternoon and/or Saturday). Instructors are responsible for choosing the 
sessions they attend and no follow-up activity or report is required. 

Although some of the following data are reflected in the scenario above, listed below are numerical data 
from the summary profile. The additional data may be useful in determining possible professional development 
approaches for this scenario. 
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Teaching Situation (Rurai): 
Support: 



Isoiated 



[h| Collegiai [□ 



Funding 



Administrative Support 
Policies 



Practices 



High 


0 




0 




0 


Medium 


1 




10 




5 


Low 


16 




6 




11 



ESL 



Full-time 



Teaching Area: 

Extent of Teaching: 

Years Experience in Teaching Adults: 0-5 
Comfort and Access to Computers: 



□1 

□ 



ABE 

Part-time 

a 






6-10 



GED [TjJ (‘also listed ABE, so teach both) 
Coordination/Administration a 
[0 10-15 □ 



Comfort 



Access 



High 

Medium 

Low 



0 




0 


7 




11 


9 




5 



No ro~| 

Secondary □ 






Teacher Education: Yes 1 16| 

Focus: Elementary |^| Secondary LJ Adult 
Previous Technical Training/Professional Development: Intermittent 
Types: Workshop/Presentations ijil Projects 

Topics: Adults vs. children, as learners 1^ 

Grouping adults 6 | 

Assessment of student learning 

Learning Preferences: Large Group □ Pairs □ 

Alone □ Hands-on d 

By Colleagues □ 

Professionai Deveiopment Preferences 

Develop Own Plan d Research Issues (with others) 
Practice Strategies with an Observer □ 

Attend Workshops El 



Ongoing d 



Small Group 
Reading 



d 

d 



d 
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SCENARIO #2: SUBURBAN 



Slightly more than a half-hour's drive from a large metropolitan area is a bustling community of small businesses 
(including many motels, fast-food restaurants, and filling stations), a closing military base, small produce growers, and a seasonal 
race-track. Many soldiers at the military base are in need of ESL and GED programs. They have provided a fairly consistent flow 
of students to both ABE and GED programs. 

There is a community college serving this community and surrounding areas. The community college has the 
responsibility for providing adult education as well as its regular two-year Associate of Arts (AA) Degree program. 

On the outskirts of the community, there is a large settlement of Spanish-speaking immigrants who work for produce 
growers, and in many service positions for the motels, restaurants and filling-stations. Recently, a number of Southeast Asian 
immigrants have also moved to this community and have established some restaurants and other small businesses as well as 
working in service jobs. The two immigrant groups are competitive and not especially friendly with one another. 

The expanding influx of ESL students has placed a burden on the community college to establish classes at appropriate 
levels, and for locating needed classrooms and qualified ESL instructors. The ABE program is small but stable and there is a 
thriving GED program. This scenario will focus on the ESL professional development needs. 

Because of the increased demands,f/?e community college has hired Nancy, an ESL Coordinator whose role also 
includes facilitating any needed professional development for ESL faculty, aides, and staff. 

A summary of the needs assessment profiles shows a highly diversified group. Some are long-time ESL teachers. 
Several are very proprietary and tend to keep students in class longer than necessary because they have "bonded" with them. 
Others are new to ESL teaching and are receiving conflicting advice from different instructors on howto conduct their classes. 

Learning preferences run the gamut: Of 18 ESL instructors, 5 prefer working alone, 8 like working in pairs, and 5 prefer 
small groups. Ten of the 18 prefer "hands-on" activities, whereas 2 like reading, thinking and writing about the topic. 

For professional development activities, 2 like researching issues, 9 indicate a preference for attending workshops or 
conferences because it is familiar and looks less demanding. Five prefer practicing classroom strategies with an observer, and 
only two prefer developing a plan of study by themselves. 

The newer teachers seem more skilled and comfortable with computers. Most (12) declare a working familiarity with, if 
not an affection for them. 

On the whole, the faculty is well educated. All have B.A. degrees plus some special training in ESL: Peace Corps 
experience, a certificate, or college training. Many also have an AA degree, and a few have masters degrees. Most degrees, 
however, are not in ESL. All instructors are part-time except the coordinator, and nearly one-third (5) are new ESL teachers. About 
half of the faculty speak another language and for about 25%, the other language is a first-language. Often other faculty complain 
that these instructors are teaching English with an inappropriate accent. 

Prior to the arrival of the new coordinator, the faculty worked independently and little collegiality existed, except among 
selected friends. In visiting ESL classes, the new coordinator discovered, not surprisingly, little consistency of instruction, a heavy 
dependency on whole-group instruction, and reliance on many worksheets. 

The administration is highly supportive but also has high expectations of the new coordinator. There is a medium level of 
funding for professional development activities and, although the coordinator has to teach half-time, she has been given freedom to 
move in the directions she thinks best. The administration has asked for a comprehensive professional development plan that 
justifies choices and that is accountable. 

The summary of the Instructor Profiles shows the following data: 
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Funding 



Teaching Situation (Rurai): isoiated □ 

Support: 

High 
Medium 
Low 

Teaching Area: ESL |18| 

Extent of T eaching: Part-time [J8| 

Years Experience in Teaching Aduits: 0-5 
Comfort and Access to Computers: 

Comfort 
High 



Coiiegiai M6 



Administrative Support 
Poiicies 



Practices 



1 




0 




0 


16 




16 




10 


1 




2 




8 



6-10 10-15 16-20 □ 



Access 



Medium 

Low 



12 



10 



No [ 1 ] 



ESL 



[0 

□ 



Aduit [Fj 
Ongoing 



Teacher Education: Yes [^6^ 

Focus: Eiementary [0 Secondary □ 

Previous Technicai Training/Professionai Deveiopment: intermittent 

Types: Workshop/Presentations ObservationfFeedback rn Projects □ 

inquiry/Research [^J Other □ (seif-taught computer) 

Topics: ESL institute [m| + Variety of conference topics 

Learning Preferences: Pairs ED Smaii Group LO Aione [0 

Hands-on 03 Reading □ 

By Coiieagues □ 

Professional Development Preferences 

Deveiop Own Pian □ Research issues (with others) □ 

Practice Strategies with an Observer □ 

Attend Workshops 03 
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SCENARIO #3: URBAN 



Lynn, a district vice principal, coordinates faculty development, manages funding allocations, represents ABE, ESL and 
GED programs to the community, vwites grant proposals, addresses the board, and meets regularly with a district administrative 
council for the adult education programs in this large, urban, unified school district. She screens and recommends for hiring all 
ABE, ESL and GED prospective instructors and supervises them once hired. Screening includes teaching a demonstration lesson 
of the candidate's choice and interviews with the coordinator and a head teacher. The interviews focus on knowledge of 
instructional practices and familiarity with district policies (based on readings previously given to all candidates). 

Linder Lynn's supervision, there are 124 part-time and 12 head teachers who are full-time. The district requires all 
teachers to have a BA or BS degree in some area. Lynn decides to target the 45 ABE instructors for this year's professional 
development activities. The reason is that classroom visits and feedback indicate that ABE instructors are most in need of 
updating instructional strategies appropriate to adult students. Furthermore, student turnover in ABE classes is extremely high and 
the district has, this year, instituted a new family literacy program supported mostly from grant funding. Instructors in this new 
program need additional professional development including 5 new teachers hired on "soft money" for the family literacy program. 

Given the scope of the district, funding for adult education professional development borders on low-to-medium (ranging 
from $50 to $100 per instructor per year). But the Professional Development Coordinator has discretion for spending these funds. 
Last year, for example, ESL received the bulk of the funding because of an unexpected influx of Southeast Asians who were 
mostly pre-literate and needed special instructional approaches and materials. 

Lynn represents the only administrative involvement in these adult programs and, within her scope of duties, considers 
professional development to be one of her top priorities. 

The 45 teachers (33 female, 12 male) completed the Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors. The results, as expected 
were very diverse. Of the 45 teachers, the Summary Profile shows the following results: 
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Teaching Situation (Urban): 



Isolated 




Collegial |36 



Support; 



High 

Medium 

Low 



Administrative Support 

Funding Policies P ractice s 



5 




4 




4 


39 




41 




22 


1 




0 




19 



Teaching Area: ABE 

Extent of Teaching: Full-time □ Part-time [3^ Coordination/Administration 

Years Experience in Teaching Adults: 0-5 Qi 6-10 10-15 [0 16-20 

Comfort and Access to Computers: 






Over 20 




Comfort Access 



High 


19 




30 


Medium 


11 




10 


Low 


15 




5 



Teacher Education: Yes [4^ No □ 

Focus: Elementary [3^ Secondary ESL □ Adult □_ 

Previous Technical Training/Professional Development: Intermittent [3^ Ongoing a 
Types: Workshop/Presenbtions [4^ Collegial Projects 

Self-Study [3^ Inquiry/Research [^| 



Topics: Most topics have to do with teaching strategies. The largest numbers were; 

Reading [3^ Cooperative Learning [3^ Assessment [it) Adult Learning 

Learning Preferences: Large Groups □ Pairs ni Hands-on [4^ 

Small Groups [3^ Alone [1^ Reading [1^ 
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Section 3b: 
Instructors 



This strand is designed to assist instructors in using ih^Guide to select and implement 
approaches to professional development that are appropriate to their goals and learning preferences. 
This strand is for: 

• Instructors who do not have coordinators in their agency. 

• Instructors who would like to consider approaches to professional development that are 
different from their current approach (e.g., possibly workshop/presentation). 

• Instructors who would like their professional development program to be more 
organized and focused. 

This strand, which is organized in a step-by-step manner, suggests the parts of ih^Guide that 
will be most helpful to instructors; and also suggests when it is appropriate for instructors to contact 
their administrators or supervisors with requests for approval and support. 

A summary of the steps for implementing professional development by instructors can be seen 
in the following chart. 



Implementation Strand for Instructors 


Steps of Implementation 


Related Resources in 6u/de 


Step 1 : Complete Needs Assessment Profile for 
Instructors 


Appendix A: Profiles 


Step 2: Analyze Profile Data 


Section 3b (this Section, Step 2) 


Step 3; Review Approaches to Professional 
Development 


Section 2; Approaches 


Step 4: Complete Professional Development Plan 


Appendix A: Plans 


Step 5: Implement Professional Development 
Approach(es) 


Section 2; Approaches 
Section 4: Evaluation 


Step 6: Evaluate Professional Development 


Section 4; Evaluation 



Instructors 
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Step 1: Complete the Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors. A\\ of us have ideas 
regarding content and instructional skills —particularly those in which we would wish to be more 
proficient. Most of us, taking into consideration our busy lives, attend workshops or conferences 
convenient to us. However, we might better spend our time designing some systematic plan that 
addresses identified instructional needs. 

This step suggests that instructors begin to look in an organized manner at their own 
instructional needs, and to plan and implement their own professional development. To accomplish 
that task, instructors need, first, to locate, in Appendix A, a form entitled ‘^Needs Assessment Profile 
for Instructors.” The form is designed for quick and easy completion by busy instructors. 

Step 2: Analyze the Needs Assessment Profile data. When the profile form is complete, a 
review of several large chunks of data will enable instructors to design a professional development plan 
that reflects real needs and preferences and opens the door for a systematic implementation of that plan. 
In analyzing the profile, answering several questions under each category will help determine 
appropriate professional development content and approach. Some of those questions are suggested 
below. 

Teaching Situation : (Location/isolation) Are you located in a rural, suburban or urban area? 
Are you isolated at your instructional site? If several other instructors are at your site, are collaborative 
efforts possible or do schedules make that very difficult? (Computer availability/ comfort) If you are 
isolated, are computer networks available for on-line cooperative efforts? If computer networks ^ 
available, do you feel capable and comfortable in using that technology? (Teaching Areas) Are you 
teaching subjects where there are few or many instructors in your subject? (For example, there may be 
many ESL instructors but very few ABE instructors or vice versa.) Do you feel well qualified to teach 
the content in your area? (For example, do you wonder if there are new approaches to reading or ESL 
that you have been unable to keep up with?) 

• Preferred Learning Preferences and Professional Development Preferences (Learning 
Preferences) If collegiality is a possibility, do your colleagues have similar learning 
styles? If you are considering a cooperative venture, would you like training in team 
approaches first? (Professional Development Preferences) What kind of professional 
development activities do you prefer? Do these preferences suggest that you will be 
more successful in using one professional development approach over another (See 
Section 2 of this Guide)l 

• Education/Training (including professional development activities) . Does your 
background include education and experience in elementary or secondary education? 
How extensive is your education in teaching adults? Has your ‘inservice” professional 
development been systematically planned or haphazard? Has that development been 
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largely through workshops and conferences? Have you considered, or would you be 
comfortable with, other approaches? 

• Extent of Teaching Experience . Have you been teaching your subject for a long time? 
Has that experience been in teaching adults? Do you feel that your students are 
successful in learning the concepts of your content area? 

• Support . Do you feel that you have administrative support? (For example, are 
administrators actively involved in your professional development? Do they show 
interest and compliment you on your achievements? Do administrators and instructors 
work as a team in planning and carrying-out professional development activities that 
serve both the individual and the program? Is there funding support that provides 
release time, if needed, or remuneration for professional development activities? If the 
answers to some of these questions are negative, is there a possibility that the situation 
can change?) 

Step 3: Review approaches to professional development (Section 2) Section 2 of this Guide 
presents four possible approaches to professional development. If there are any of these approaches 
that you haven't used, you will want to review that approach with your profile data in mind as you read. 
For example, you might be asking: Is this an approach I would like to use? Would this approach 
better fit what I want to do than my usual approach? 

Remember that combinations of approaches often are useful (e.g., an inquiry/research project 
might involve peer coaching). A workshop on cooperative learning might precede an inquiry/research 
project. 

Once you are comfortable with how each professional development approach works and 
comfortable with your role in determining your own professional development needs and approaches, 
you should return to the final section of your “Needs Assessment Profile: Self Analysis.” Would you 
now change any of the items you listed as professional development activities? Would you change the 
rank-order? In making these changes, you may find helpful the following form for linking components 
of your needs assessment profile with the professional development approaches that you have just 
reviewed. 
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Linking Components of the Needs Assessment Profile Summary for Instructors 
with Professional Development Approaches 


Components from Profile Summary 


Possible Approaches 


Teaching Situation: 

- Location/Isolation 

- Extent of Teaching Time 

- Teaching Areas: ABE/ESL 

GED/ASE . . . 

- Computer Availability/Comfort 




Support: 

-Administrative (e.g., encouragement/ 
participation) 

- Fiscal (e.g., funding/release time) 

- Team Approach 




Education/Training: 

- Formal Teacher Education, (Y/N) Focus 

- Past Professional Development 




Preferred Learning Preferences and Professionai 
Development Preferences: 

- Learning Preferences 

- Professional Development Preferences 




Teaching Experience: 

- Years of Experience 

- Experience in Teaching Adults 




Professional Development Topics/Content Listed: 
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Step 4: Complete a professional development plan. Appendix B contains several forms that 
may be used as guides for constructing a professional development plan for yourself The plan you 
design may be formal or informal, according to your requirements and your perception of your agency's 
preference in plan design. The advantage of using one of these forms is that it will serve to remind you 
to include several important elements that are often forgotten such as: 

• Clear objectives are required to convince administrators of the need for activities, and 
to allow for assessment and evaluation of those activities; 

• A plan for evaluating all professional development activities; 

• A time-frame for completing the activity (which can help to avoid future 
misunderstandings with administrators); and 

• A statement of the support needed and expected (e.g., release time, resources, 
compensation) to complete the activity. 

It is at this point that you are ready to negotiate with an administrator who has the authority to 
approve and support your plan. Remember that agency constraints may require some modification of 
the plan; and, whatever you can achieve towards systematic goals is an improvement over haphazard 
professional development. 

Step 5: Implement the professional development approach(es). The content of the 
implementation may be of several kinds: 

• Improving such instructional practices as using groups effectively, monitoring 
instruction, teaching for transfer, helping students improve their thinking skills, and the 
like. 

• Becoming more expert in content areas such as ESL, reading theory, the nature of adult 
learners and adult learning, or instructional software. 

• Developing new curriculum, such as that to accommodate new quality standards, or 
building new programs, such as family literacy or workplace literacy; 

• Assessing and evaluating student gains. 

In any case, it is important to recognize that individual goals of professional development that 
also serve agency program goals are more likely to be enthusiastically supported by administrators. 
Your professional development plan (Step 4) may want to include this dimension. 

Another key to successful implementation is flexibility. No successful project that we know of 
was ever carried out exactly as planned. Although it is important to have that plan as a guide, events 
during the implementation process will invite change. On the other hand, change needs to be 
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reasonable so that the project doesn't balloon into a lifelong endeavor. Thus flexibility needs to be 
balanced by judgment and constraint. 

Part of the need for flexibility and change results from continuous monitoring and assessment 
of the professional development process. Again, having a plan for monitoring and assessment is an 
essential component of a well-designed professional development plan and sets the stage for Step 6. 

Step 6: Evaluate professional development approaches Evaluation is not a difficult step if 
properly set up from the outset. Unfortunately neither planning nor follow-up evaluation is often the 
case for professional development activities. 

The traditional pattern in professional development, both in K-12 and adult programs, has been 
to participate in professional development activities and to assume that the desired result, if known, will 
automatically follow. Section 4 of this Guide explores this condition and some possibilities for 
effective evaluation of professional development. 

Instructors, themselves, can do much to insure that evaluation of their efforts produces data 
useful in redesigning development approaches and content. In other words, evaluation must answer 
those questions designed earlier. For example, if the goal and objectives are related to instructional 
improvement, the question to be answered in evaluation is: Has there has been a consistent change in 
instructional behavior? (e.g.. The change might be from instructor as giver of information to instructor 
as facilitator of learning.) 

If goals and objectives are related to content enhancement, the question becomes: Does the 
instructor demonstrate new knowledge of curriculum content ? (This means that the instructor 
demonstrates, by selection of content and strategies, that adult learners actually learn differently than do 
children, in many significant ways— or by the selection of computer software appropriate for adults in 
content and design.) The cyclical nature of implementation can be observed in the figure that follows. 
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Practice Exercise 



A completed needs assessment profile for an instructor who teaches both ABE and ESL 
follows. The sample “Needs Assessment Profile” is included to provide an opportunity for instructors 
to “try their hand” at selecting a professional development approach (or approaches) for this individual, 
and to design a plan that could be submitted to a supervisor or other administrator for approval and 
support. Instructors may want to use the blank forms provided, so as to compare their results with the 
possible solution described in Appendix D. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROFILE FOR INSTRUCTORS 



Name: Jane Green 

Agency: Washington Adult School 

21 Madison Street 

(street) 

Anytown 

(state) 

Phone: Fax; 

e-mail: 

TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 

Describe briefly your current teaching assignment: 

I teach 2 ABE Beginning Level and 1 ESL Intermediate Level classes 
weekly 



Your teaching situation: (Check one box each in #1 and #2) 

1 . rural qT suburban □ urban □ 

2. isolated □ collegial □ 

SUPPORT 



Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best illustrates support for professional development in your own 
instructional situation; 

Administrative Support 

Fundin g Policie s P ractic es 

L 

TEACHING AREAS 

Your teaching areas are: ESL QT ABEQT GEDQ ASEQ LDQ WorkplaceQ Family LiteracyQ 
Other (specify) □ 



I i 



Extent of teaching: Full-time □ 

Part-time qT 

Coordination/administration □ 
Number of years experience teaching 



(_9 hours weekly) 

( hours weekly) 

( hours weekly) 

in adult education ^ 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

COMFORT: HighQ MediumOT LowQ 

ACCESS: HighQ Medium □ LowQT 
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Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors Page 2 of 3 

EDUCATION/TRAINING 

Teacher Education: yesOT noQ 

Focus: ElementaryQ SecondaryOf Higher Education □ ESLQ Adult EducationQ 

Previous Technical T raining or Professional Development Activities: IntermitteQlf Ongoing □ 

Types of Activities: Workshops/PresentationsyT Observation/Feedback □ 

Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancementp 
Inquiry/ResearchQ 

Other fspec/^j □ 

Topics Studied in Professional npwlnpmpnt ArtiuitiPS -Adult learning; cooperative learning 



LEARNING PREFERENCES (Check any that apply) 

Large group □ Pairs □ Hands-on activities yT Taught by colleagues □ 

Small group yT Alone yT Reading □ 

(sometimes) 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 

If you could select your own mode of professional development, what would be your preference? Please rank- 
order, with the number 1 your first choice and the number 5 your last choice. 

5 Developing your own plan of study with support from your agency. 

Researching an issue, problem, or topic in your own teaching environment. 

(Please check: AloneQ With others □ On-line □) 

^ Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from another teacher or supervisor who observes you. 

1 Working on an agency project (e.g., curriculum development, agency reorganization). 

3 Attending workshops to learn newiistructional skills. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONTENT 

On page 3, list elements within an instructional strategy you would like to master, or detail an instructional issue, 
interest, or problem you would like to study. A few examples are presented, simply to stimulate your thinking. 

Strategies: 

■ using a whole language approach, 

■ using small groups, 

■ monitoring student learning, and 

■ teaching for transfer of learning. 

Issues/Interests/Problems 

■ ways to get ESL students to practice using oral English, and 

■ getting students to read for meaning rather than word recognition. 

■ does the teaching of thinking skills improve GED test performance? 

■ will writing skills improve more by using computer-generated journals or by handwritten journals? 
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Page 3 of 3 



Your Topics: (List no more than 2): 

'I Workplace Literacy (Our agency is planning to start a literacy program 
with 2 employers 

2 ^ Motivating adult students to learn routine English skills: subject- 
verb agreement; writing complete sentences 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you think ought to be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order, if possible. List as many or as few activities as your think necessary.) 

1 I would like to be included in thenew workplace literacy program 

2 Work in a small group to research how workplace literacy programs 
function 

3 Finding out how cooperative learning can be used in the workplace 

4 Research and practice motivational strategies with my classes (and 
with students in the workplace -- if I'm selected) 
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Linking Components of the Needs Assessment Profiie Summary for instructors 
with Professionai Deveiopment Approaches 


Components from Profiie Summary 


Possible Approaches 


Teaching Situation: 

- Location/Isolation 

- Extent of Teaching Time 

- Teaching Areas: ABE/ESL 

GED/ASE . . . 

- Computer Availability/Comfort 




Support: 

- Administrative (e.g, encouragement/ 

participation) 

- Fiscal (e.g., funding/release time) 
-Team Approach 




Education/T raining: 

- Formal Teacher Education, (Y/N) Focus 

- Past Professional Development 




Preferred Learning Preferences and Professionai 
Deveiopment Preferences: 

- Learning Preferences 

- Professional Development Preferences 




Teaching Experience: 

- Experience in Teaching Adults 




Professionai Deveiopment Topics/Content Listed: 
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REQUEST FOR PROFESSIONAl DEVEIOPMENT PROPOSAl 



Because it is expected that adult educators at every level engage in professional development activities, 
please submit the following proposal indicating your professional development plan for the coming year. 

NOTE; Your plan may be accomplished individually or in collaboration with others. If you choose a collaborative 
project, please check the appropriate box and list all persons involved, and their position. 

□ Individual Proposal 

□ Collaborative Proposal 



Name: 



Position: 



1. 


Please write a paragraph or two describing what you would like to accomplish, and the reasons for 
selecting those particular goats. 




2. 


What specific activities do you think will enable you to accomplish your goals? Please indicate the 
timeframe of all activities. 


ACTIVITIES 


TIMEFRAME 
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3. 


Please detail the expenses that you expect to be reimbursed, plus any necessary st/ppc(id.g., 
release-time, materials, observation opportunities, networking, progress conferences). 


ANTICIPATED EXPENSES 


OTHER SUPPORT SERVICES 


4. 


How will you evaluate whether or not your goals were achieved? 



5. 



How would you prefer to present the results of your professional development activities? 



Your Completed Proposal Should Be Received in thisOffice by . You Will Be Contacted 

AS Soon as Possible Please Do Not Begin ActivitiesBefore Your Proposal Has Been Approved for 
Funding. 



Signed; 



Date; 



Administrator/Professional Development Coordinator 
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Section 4: 

Evaluation of Professional Development 



Overview 

An essential component of professional development activities involves ongoing and systematic 
evaluation procedures. Few efforts have been made to evaluate the results of professional development 
beyond the brief responses requested at the conclusion of workshops which assess participant reaction 
to the session (see box). It is an especially critical time for the adult education field to emphasize the 
evaluation of professional development for at least two reasons: 

• Given the certainty of diminishing resources and competing priorities, the luxury of 
unfocused and unexamined professional development no longer exists. Increasing 
participation and financial support by non-educational partnerships are bringing to adult 
education new demands for accountability. 

• If adult education practices are to respond to rapidly changing technological and social structures, 
professional development is the primary vehicle for meeting that challenge. Sound information is 
needed to make thoughtful decisions on how to change directions. 

The focus of this section is to examine methods and 
procedures for identifying what changes have taken place as a 
result of professional development and determining whether 
intended goals have been achieved. This section also suggests 
specific and practical ongoing evaluation activities that should be 
incorporated within all professional development efforts. The 
information is designed to assist professional development 
coordinators, administrators at all levels, instructors, and other interested practitioners in developing 
ongoing evaluations of professional development activities. We present an evaluation fi'amework that 
is appropriate for all approaches to professional development. The fi-amework emphasizes that 
evaluation is continuous rather than a single event — especially not just a single event that occurs at the 
end of professional development activities. 



In a meta-analysis of the results of 
professional development, Wade 
(1985) concludes: “few accounts 
present concrete evidence of its 
(professional development) effects 
on teachers and students.” 
Likewise, Loucks and Melle (1982) 
note that ‘fnost staff development 
reports are simply statements of 
participant satisfaction.” 
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A Framework for Evaluating the Professional Development 
Process and Impact 

Professional development is about CHANGE. The purpose of professional development is to 
improve learner outcomes by changing instructional behavior to achieve a pre-determined goal — 
whether in teaching adults or administering programs, in designing professional development activities, 
or in teaching adult students. While learning about such innovations may be relatively easy, applying 
them in a consistent and insightful manner is another matter. As Guskey (1986) notes, practitioners 
appear to be most motivated to change as they observe learner success and satisfaction and this cannot 
occur immediately. Furthermore, for professional development, like learning, to be successful, it “must 
be adapted to the complex and dynamic characteristics of specific contexts" (Guskey, 1995). This 
change process takes time. Therefore, it is unreasonable to expect that individual professional 
development activities will immediately result in altered long-term instructional behavior, improved 
learner performance, or changed organizational structures and practices. The role of evaluation, then, 
is not only to provide information on the impact of professional development, but also to provide data 
for refining and adjusting professional development activities to ensure that services can be improved 
on an ongoing basis. 

Evaluation of the impact of professional development activities must address the following two 
questions: 

1. Does professional development alter long-term instructional behavior? 

2. How do we know that professional development activities do, in fact, improve learner 
performance? 

Evaluation of the process of professional development can tell program staff how well 
professional development activities within the program are working. Five questions must be 
considered when using evaluation as a mechanism to promote continuous program improvement: 

1. What would we like to see happen? (Examine goals identified in needs assessments. 
When correctly done, needs assessments detail the learning needs of participants, which 
are then reflected in professional development activities. Such assessments should 
provide a clear reading of the specific objectives of professional development activities. 

Evaluation is a logical “next step" of needs assessments in that evaluation provides 
information as to whether (and to what extent) goals identified through needs 
assessments have been met.) 

2. How can we make that happen? (Design a professional development plan that includes 
information on delivery, timing, and use of professional development approaches, and 
evaluation questions that need to be answered.) 

5. How is it going? (Collect information and monitor progress on an ongoing basis.) 
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4. What are the results? (Assess the extent of both short and long-term changes.) 

5. What should be done with the results? (Evaluate options and make decisions.) 

The following exhibit shows how evaluation relates to professional development activities and 
can inform continuous program improvement efforts by staff from professional development agencies 
and state and local adult education programs. As shown by this figure, evaluation data are used in all 
stages of the professional development process, including planning, implementing, and reviewing and 
revising professional development activities. It emphasizes that evaluation is continuous, rather than a 
single event that occurs at the end of professional development activities. 

The professional development framework implies that time is required before professional 
development activities can be expected to show success, and needs assessments are a critical 
component of evaluation. Also, the framework is suitable for the different professional development 
approaches detailed in Section 2 of the Guide — Workshop/Presentations, Inquiry/Practitioner 
Research, Product/Program Development, and Observation/Feedback. 
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An Ongoing Professional Development Process 
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An Evaluation Framework 

The next exhibit presents a framework for evaluating process and impact, based on 
Kirkpatrick’s (1994) sequential levels of evaluation for training programs. While his evaluation 
approach was developed primarily for evaluating business and industry training programs, consisting 
largely of what we characterize in this Guide as the Workshop/Presentation approach, many of his 
concepts and aspects of his design are applicable to a broader base of adult programs. The four stages 
of evaluation are intended to measure: (1) reaction, (2) learning, (3) behavior and actions, and 
(4) results. 

• Reaction: Measures how those who participate in professional development activities 
react to what has been presented. Although typically characterized as ‘the happiness 
quotient,” participants need to have a positive reaction to a professional development 
activity if information is to be learned and behavior is to be changed. 

• Learning: Measures the extent that professional development activities have improved 
participants' knowledge, increased their skills, and changed their attitudes. Changes in 
instructional behavior and actions cannot take place without these learning objectives 
being accomplished. 

• Behavior: Measures what takes place when the participant completes a professional 
development activity. It is important to understand, however, that instructors cannot 
change their behavior unless they have an opportunity to do so. 

• Results: Measures the final results that occurred because an instructor participated in 
professional development activities. Evaluating results represents the greatest 
challenge in evaluating professional development approaches. 

As shown in the exhibit, these levels differ by their specific purposes and types of program 
decisions which they can inform, and especially when attempting to evaluate changed behaviors and 
results, become more time consuming and expensive to conduct. Kirkpatrick emphasizes the 
importance of progressing through all four stages sequentially because as he notes, if information/skills 
are not learned (Level 2), it is unlikely that instructors can change their instructional behaviors (Level 3) 
or that the programs will change their procedures and learning gains will result (Level 4). 
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Evaluation Devices 



Evaluation devices are instruments for measuring outcomes and processes. Different devices 
can be used within this evaluation framework. However, three questions need to be answered before 
determining which devices to use: 

1. What specific evaluation devices or types of instruments are most appropriate for the 
different evaluation stages (i.e,, reaction, learning, behavior and actions, and 
results)? 

2. What specific devices or instruments are most appropriate for which professional 
development approach (i.e., Workshop/Presentations, Inquiry/Practitioner Research, 
Product/Program Development, and Observation/Feedback). 

3. What specific devices or instruments are most appropriate for collecting data about 
program factors and processes that influence the effectiveness of professional 
development activities (i.e., administrative support and flexibility, adequate funding)? 

Answering these questions is not always an easy task, and often there are many choices. The 
following exhibit* summarizes a number of possible evaluation devices as they relate to the different 
evaluation stages and professional development approaches. Each device has strengths and 
weaknesses. To select those procedures most suitable for adult education, we cite advantages and 
concerns for each device. To measure change as a result of professional development activities, some 
measure of pre-and-post activity is necessary (it is assumed as a prerequisite in all of the examples). 
Like the approaches themselves, evaluation is most effective when a combination of devices are 
employed — each appropriate to specific goals. Such combinations can create a comprehensive and 
valid evaluation of professional development. Clearly, then, no one method of evaluating professional 
development is appropriate for all or even any one professional development approach. For example, 
Inquiry/Research may employ self-report, interview and observation/feedback combinations. 
Product/Program Development may favor an evaluation of product use, evidence of leadership in 
professional development for that product and self-report devices. Workshop/ Presentation may 
choose Levels 1 and 2 (reports of satisfaction and content/skill assessment) followed by 
Observation/Feedback and self-report. The combination of possibilities are endless. 



*The chart and following discussion are adapted froPennington and Young (1989). Their research has been 
adapted for professional development and the base broadened to adult education. 
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Individual learning styles also skew learning 
results from a given instructional strategy. 
Would rely heawly n short-term change 
whereas language learning, for example, is 
a long-term process. 



Professional Development Evaluation Devices (Continued) 
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The following discussion briefly summarizes each evaluation device listed in the preceding 
chart and links each with the appropriate professional development approaches cited in this Guide. 

Interviews 

Probably “the major advantage of the interview process is its confidential nature” (Pennington 
and Young 1989). On the other hand, the serious drawbacks of time, discomfort, untrained 
interviewers, and lack of focus make this approach questionable. However, if an agency is willing to 
invest in interview training of non-threatening, interactive coordinators, the development of appropriate 
criteria and protocols, and the time required to carry out this process — especially if accompanied by 
observations — the interview process has demonstrated considerable effectiveness. As such, this device 
can be used appropriately with any of the professional development approaches. 

Competency Tests 

Competency tests appear to be useful in assessing the extent to which participants have 
mastered content and skill training. (See also Kirkpatrick's Level 2.) They can serve a role as one 
component of a series of procedures designed to evaluate professional development. That series 
should go beyond paper and pencil testing of content or skills. If a professional development approach 
has a goal of increasing knowledge or skill, such tests are appropriate to ensure that those elements are 
present before evaluating application of the knowledge or skills. This device could easily be a 
component of the Workshop/Presentation Approach or the Observation/Feedback Approach. 

Student Evaluations 

Whereas it is an intriguing notion that adult students who sit in day-to-day observance of 
instructional strategies are most qualified to evaluate the use of newly learned instructional strategies, 
this approach may not provide an accurate assessment of the adult education program. Not only do 
adult students have preconceived notions about appropriate strategies, they may have had negative 
experiences with them. In addition, erratic attendance of adult students may prevent a sense of 
continuity. Feelings about instructors make an unbiased judgment difficult. On the other hand, this 
method used as a corollary with other approaches such as peer observation (Observation/Feedback 
Approach), might provide some new insights into specific instructional behaviors that work well or 
could be made more effective. Likewise, student feedback is an important element of the Product 
Development Approach (e.g., new curriculum) and any Inquiry/Research Approach. 

Student Achievement 

Because the reliability of test scores as a measure of teaching effectiveness is low, serious 
questions must be raised about the efficacy of student achievement as an evaluation tool for 
professional development programs. Further, instructors might be tempted to teach to the test in order 
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to validate their professional development efforts. In addition, little or no relationship has been found 
between specific instructional approaches and performance on selected test items (Centra and Potter 
1980). 

Finally, because teaching performance is only one of many factors that predict student learning, 
it should not be isolated in a single cause-effect relationship. At the same time, an obvious goal of 
professional development is to assist in improving student achievement. If not by test scores alone, 
attention must ultimately be paid to student learning, learning styles, andmetacognitive strategies in 
relation to instructional strategies. The relationship is obviously complex but one in need of study as 
adult education programs begin to serve funders with more stringent accountability requirements. 

Classroom Observation/Feedback 

The research data in K-12 programs that link the Workshop/Presentation approach with 
Observation/Feedback has received accolades (Joyce and Showers, 1981) with some cautionary 
admonitions (Wade 1984/85). 

As noted by Pennington and Young (1989) in discussing evaluation approaches for ESL 
faculty, “The observation method . . . may arguably be the most valid criterion for evaluation of 
practicing teachers, i.e., classroom performance” (p. 636). To make this procedure valid, however, 
requires following strict guidelines. Even then, such observer deficiencies as using subjective 
standards, lack of content expertise, lack of training in observation methods, and insufficient sampling 
can invalidate results. 

A reliable and valid observation procedure can be established according to Pennington and 
Young (1989) “only by employing highly trained, sensitive observers who themselves have experienced 
teaching in the types of classes observed, and who conduct a number of observations under comparable 
conditions in a variety of classes over a period of time” (p. 637). Competency-based program 
development (Product/ Program Development Approach), the ESL Institute (Observation/Feedback 
Approach) and many Inquiry/Research studies have successfully used peer coaching and 
Observation/Feedback. In addition, it is frequently the content of a Workshop/ Presentation Approach. 

Self-Evaluation/Self-Report 

Advantages of this method of evaluation of professional development efforts are many: 
increased likelihood of changing instructional behavior, increased sense of professionalism, and 
improved goal-setting abilities. It is especially relevant to portfolio development as a reflective practice 
activity (Inquiry/Research Approach). The lack of objectivity and reliability, however, must be noted. 
Again a combination of this method with other approaches (such as Observation/Feedback) can 
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enhance both objectivity and reliability of the method yet maintain the advantages noted above, (See 
also Kirkpatrick’s Levels 2 and 3,) 

Product/Program Evaluation 

A case can be made that the product or program developed reflects the success of professional 
development efforts. However, several factors make such a simple evaluation analogy difficult: Can 
the “growth” of the individual be documented without pre-post measures? How can we measure 
individual development if the product or program is a group effort? Do the results truly represent 
professional development levels or did prior qualification, arbitrary selection, or group dissention affect 
the outcomes? 

Surely product or program results are part of the evaluation process but more comprehensive 
assessment and evaluation such as those discussed above should also be applied to this approach. 

Evaluation Scenario 

The scenario presented in the following exhibit incorporates components of the professional 
development evaluation model described earlier in this section. Specifically, the scenario depicts how a 
combination of evaluation devices can be applied to evaluating professional development. It must be 
noted, however, that in this scenario, program and administrative factors are all supportive, enhancing 
the likelihood that the professional development activity would be successful. 
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Professional Development Evaluation Scenario 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT STAGES 

1. PLANNING FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Three levels of needs assessment profiles 
reveal that several ESL instructors, the 
professional development coordinator, and the 
site administrator feel that ESL students are 
being "spoon-fed" by a number of well- 
meaning ESL instructors who want to protect 
their students from uncomfortable situations 
and honor student beliefs that the role of the 
instructor is to present "information" and the 
role of the student is to learn it. The issue 
comes up at most faculty meetings. To resolve 
the problem, the Professional Development 
Council, consisting of instructors, the P.C. 
Coordinator, the site administrator, and student 
reoresentatives decide to set up an action 
research project with beginning ESL students 
to see if students will, in fact, accept othe r 
instructional strategies and become more 
independent learners without sacrificing 
expected gains in English competence . 
Because there are differing perceptions of 
action research, the Council decides to hold a 
workshop series on "Action Research: Theory 
and Practice" open to all ESL faculty including 
those participating in the Action Research 
project. Participants will establish guidelines, 
interventions, as well as monitoring and 
evaluation procedures. 



2. IMPLEMENTING PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The action research project is carried out 
following the steps illustrated in Section 2 of 
this Guide. The length of the project will 
encompass 75 instructional hours for each 
student. 

During the final week of the program, a second 
video is recorded in each ESL classroom. 

Post tests are administered to students and 
post-surveys to instructors. 



INFORMATION GATHERING & 
EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Analysis of needs assessment profiles for instructors, 
professional development coordinator and site 
administrator by the Professional Development 
Council. 

Identification of a specific problem in need of 
resolution. 

Decision to set up an Action Research Project 
(Inquiry/Research Approach) 

Establishes clear goals + evaluation questions: 

• Will students accept instructional strategies that 
require more self-direction? 

• Will students become more independent 
learners? 

• Will student gains be as great or greater as 
expected in traditional classrooms? 

Decision to hold workshop series to standardize 
procedures and inform other interested faculty. 

Procedures to include: 

• A pre/post survey on action research for workshop 
series: 

• Pre/post English competency measures to show 
student gains; 

• A Level 1 evaluation form for each workshop 
session; 

• A 3-hr. informal video of each ESL teacher's 
classroom (pre-post) 

• A portfolio anecdotal log (weekly). 



• All pre-tests and surveys are administered: 

• Pre classroom videos are recorded: 

• Each Friday the Coordinator facilitates a meeting 
of participants (for which they are paid). Sessions 
last 90 minutes. Portfolios are reviewed, 
compared and evaluated; 

• Decisions are made to modify instructional 
strategies, change timelines or make other 
needed changes. 



INFORMATION GATHERING & 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT STAGES EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

3. REVIEWING PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



Each entity looked at the data to see if the original 
evaluation questions had been answered and to what 
extent goals were achieved. A report was compiled to 
present the findings, which were considered to be very 
favorable. 



The Council, with administrative concurrence, decides 
to have presentations of results to all ESL faculty, for 
the Board of Education, to other appropriate 
community organizations, and at the statewide adult 
education conference. 



Results of all assessments are first analyzed by 
the professional development coordinator with 
an evaluation specialist. The data and their 
findings are then presented to the faculty 
participating and lastly, to the professional 
development council. 

The Professional Development Council is 
pleased with the results which show 
comparable student gains, but great strides in 
independent learning andmetacognitive 
strategies as well as improved self-esteem by 
both students and instructors. 



In addition, faculty who participated have volunteered 
to "peer-coach" other interested faculty 
(Observation/Feedback Approach). 



It was also decided to conduct a new needs 
assessment following the faculty presentations to see 
if other faculty would like peer coaching in the 
metacognative, problem-solving, decision-making 
strategies used in the research project. 

The Council has indicated if peer coaching is 
successful, to consider mandating the successful 
strategies throughout the ESL program. 



Thus, the evaluation cycle has come full-circle with a targeted needs assessment that will follow 
the same steps illustrated above. During this targeted professional development activity, other 
professional development activities should also be taking place to meet other needs or solve other 
organizational problems. As Showers (1995) points out: “The entire [professional development] 
process must be embedded in the school culture to ensure a permanent ongoing inquiry into how to 
make the school better (p.6).” 
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Appendix A: 

Needs Assessment ProBle 



Overview 

That a needs assessment should be used as the foundation for professional development 
activities cannot be overstated, especially if those activities are to target some combination of individual 
and program needs. An effective needs assessment instrument can, in fact, raise the level of individual 
awareness concerning: 

• areas for improving instruction, 

• individual learning preferences, and 

• preferred approaches to professional development. 

Just as an Individual Educational Plan is helpful in planning instruction and in monitoring 
growth for adult students, a Needs Assessment Profile is helpful in identifying instructional and 
program needs and in planning appropriate professional development activities. In effect, the plan 
serves as a vehicle for analysis that can become a “road map” for individual-and program-enhancement 
activities. Needs assessment profiles, in addition, can be completed for different program staff 
(instructors, professional development coordinators, and state and local administrators). It often is 
beneficial to aggregate responses from individual instructors’ profiles, as well as those responses from 
professional development coordinators’ profiles — and have the staff as a team look at instructional and 
program needs and plan activities to foster both individual growth and program enhancement. 

This appendix includes examples of needs assessment profiles for each of three target 
audiences: instructors, professional development coordinators, and state and local administrators. It 
also includes Summary Profile Forms for aggregating the results of completed instructor and 
professional development coordinator profiles. Below, we provide a brief orientation to the use of the 
profiles. 

Instructors 

A local or regional Professional Development Coordinator should give instructors the needs 
assessment profiles to complete. The instructors should then make one copy of the completed profile 
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for themselves and forward the original to the Professional Development Coordinator for aggregation 
and analysis. 

Professional Development Coordinators 

Professional Development Coordinators have 
a dual role in the use of Needs Assessment Profiles. 

First, as staff members, they should complete the 
Needs Assessment Profiles for Professional 
Development Coordinators, an activity that allows 
them to analyze their own professional development 
strengths and areas for further development. In regions or states with several professional development 
coordinators, the Summary Profile Form should be used to aggregate responses from the individual 
profiles. Based upon information provided by the summaries, administrators and coordinators can plan 
appropriate professional development approaches and activities on a regional or statewide basis, for 
either specific individuals or for groups of professional development coordinators. 

Second, Professional Development Coordinators should distribute the Needs Assessment 
Profiles for Instructors, and then collect and aggregate the results. There is a Summary Profile Form 
for that aggregation. Depending upon how the information from the summaries are to be used, they 
could be aggregated: 

• for all instructors in the agency, 

• by teaching tasks such as ABE, ESL, or GED, or 

• by individual sites. 

Once the data are analyzed, the Professional Development Coordinators must work with 
instructors to negotiate professional development approaches for individuals and groups, as 
appropriate. 



If no professional development coordinator i: 
readily available instructors can complete and analyze 
the needs assessment profile themselves, and then negotiate 
the terms of their own professional development with an 
appropriate administrator. 
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Abpendix B provides samples of formal profession ABI»BR(DB(tB)ntracts and informal plans to facilitate 
professional development negotiations. 

If content needs emerge, there are 10 professional development modules previously developed as part of the Study of 
ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches^v^M\e from Pelavin Research Institute (PRI). A description of the 10 
modules appears in Appendix C. 

Administrators 

In completing the profile, administrators are provided a chance to reflect upon their own and 
their staffs professional development needs, and, at the same time, raise administrators awareness of an 
expanded array of professional development approaches. 



SECTION TWO 



If an administrative profile shows a need for further exploration of any given professional development approach, it 
is recommended that one turn to Section 2 of this Guide. Various issues and suggestions discussed in that section 
may provide ideas and suggest avenues for enhancing the breadth and depth of professional development within a 
state, region, or local agency. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROFILE FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS 



Name: 

Title: 

Agency: 



wmj 



Ja!^ W W 

Phone: Fax: 

e-mail: 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Briefly describe your current professional development roles/responsibllltles: 



Your professional development activities are primarily: (Check one box) 

rural □ suburban □ urban □ 

Opportunity for colleglality highQ medium □ low □ 

SUPPORT 

Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best describes administrative support for professional development In your situation: 

Administrative Support 

Funding Policies Practice s 

high 

med. 

low 



TEACHING AREAS 

Do you teach? yes □ no □ 

Ifyes, your teaching areas are: ESL □ ABE □ GED □ ASE □ 

LD □ Workplace □ Family Literacy □ 

Other (specify) □ 

If yes, extent of teaching: Part-time □ ( hours weekly) 

Full-time □( hours weekly) 

Coordination/administration □ ( hours weekly) 

COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS ^ 

Comfort : high □ medium □ low □ tos high □ medium □ low □ 
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Profile for Professional Development Coordinators 



Needs Assessment 
EDUCATION/TRAINING 

Teacher Education: 

Teacher Education Focus: 



Yes □ No □ 
Elementary 

Secondary 
Higher Ed 
ABE 
ESL 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Intermittent □ Ongoing □ 
Observations/Feedback □ 



Previous technical training or professional development activities: 
Types of activities: Workshops/Presentations □ 



Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancement) □ 
Inquiry/Research □ 

OM (specify) □ 



Topic areas: 



Page 2 



Level of experience as a trainer or facilitator: 

Novice □ Limited experience □ Very experienced □ 



PREFERRED LEARNING SITUATIONS (Check all that apply) 

Large group □ Pairs □ 

Small group □ Alone □ 
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Needs Assessment Profile for Professional Development Coordinators Page 3 

KNOWLEDGE OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES 





Preference 


Knowledge 


Frequency of Use 




Low 


Med. 


High 


Low 


Med. 


High 


Low 


Med. High 


Inquiry/Research 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


Observation/Feedback (e.g., coaching) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


Product/Program Development 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


(e.g., curriculum development, 
program redesign) 


Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


(e.g., skills acquisition) 


Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 



(e.g., awareness) 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you think should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order, if possible. List as many or as few items as you think necessary.) 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 
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SUMMARY PROFILE OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS 



Directions: Record the number of persons responding in each category. 



Professional development activities 


are primarily: 






rural LJ 


suburban LJ 


urban LJ 




Opportunity for Collegiality 


highLJ 


medium LJ 


low LJ 



SUPPORT 

Place the number of coordinators responding at each level that best describes professional development situations: 

Administrative Support 



Funding 



Policies 



Practices 



high 

med. 



TEACHING AREAS 

Do you teach? 




Ifyes, your teaching areas are: 



n.a 

blQ 



Other (specify) 



ABE 



□ CE» □ « □ 



Workplace 




Family Literacy 




If yes, extent of teaching: Part-time 



Full-time □ 



Coordination/administration 



□ 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

Comfort: high medium □ low 



Access: high 



IhJ medium low 
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Summary Profile of Professional Development Coordinators 
EDUCATION^RAINING 



Page 2 



Teacher Education 
Teacher Education Focus: 



Yes 



□ 

Elementary LJ 
Secondary 
Higher Ed 

Previous technical training or professional development activities: Intermittent 



No 

eslQ 



ABE 



□ 



Types of activities: Workshops/Presentations 



□ 



1^ Ongoing 1^ 



Observations/Feedback 



□ 



Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancement) 
Inguiry/Research □ 

Other (specify) □ 

(Tally duplications) 



Topic areas: (Tally duplications) 



Level of experience as a trainer or facilitator: 




Limited experience 




Very experienced 
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Summary Profile of Professional Development Coordinators 

PREFERRED LEARNING SITUATIONS (Check all that apply) 
(Record numbers responding in each category) 



Large group 
Small group 



i_J Pairs 
1^^ Alone 



□ 

□ 



Pages 



KNOWLEDGE OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES (Record the numbers responding in each category) 

Preference Knowledge Frequency of Use 





Low Med. High 


Low Med. High 


Low Med. High 


Inquiry/Research 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


Observation/Feedback 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


(e.g., coaching) 








Product/Program Development 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


(e.g., curriculum development, 








program redesign) 








Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


(e.g., skills acquisition) 








Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


(e.g., awareness) 
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Name: 

Agency: 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROFILE FOR INSTRUCTORS 



(street) 



W W 

Phone: Fax: 

e-mail: 

TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 

Briefly describe your current teaching assignment: 



Your teaching situation: (Check one box each in #1 and #2) 

1, rural □ suburban □ urban □ 

2. isolated □ collegial □ 

SUPPORT 

Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best illustrates support for professional development in your instructional situation: 

Administrative Support 

Fundin g Policie s Practice s 

High 
Medium 

Low 

TEACHING AREAS 

Your teaching areas are; ESLQ ABEQ GEDQ ASEQ LDQ WorkplaceQ Family Literacy □ 

Other (specify) Q 

Extent of teaching; Full-time □ ( hours weekly) 

Part-time □ ( hours weekly) 

Coordination/administration □ ( hours weekly) 

Number of years experience teaching in adult education 

COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

COMFORT: High □ Medium □ LowQ 

ACCESS: HighQ Medium □ LowQ 
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Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors 



Page 2 



EDUCATION^RAINING 

Teacher Education: yes □ noQ 

Focus: Elementary □ Secondary □ Higher Education □ ESLQ Adult Education □ 

Previous Technical Training or Professional Development Activities: Intermittait □ Ongoing □ 

Types of Activities: Workshops/Presentations □ Observation/Feedback □ 

Projects (e.g„ curriculum development, program enhancement) □ 

Inquiry/Research □ 

Other (sfxcify) □ 

Topics Studied in Professional Development Activities: 



LEARNING PREFERENCESfCM any that apply) 

Large group □ Pairs □ Hands-on activities □ Taught by colleagues □ 

Small group □ Alone □ Reading □ 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 

If you could select your own mode of professional development, what would be your preference? Please rank-order with 1 being your top choice 
and 5 being your last choice. 

Developing your own plan of study with support from your agency. 

Researching an issue, problem, or topic in your own teaching environment. 

(Please check: AloneQ With others □ On-line □) 

Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from another teacher or supervisor who observes you. 

Working on an agency project (e.g., curriculum development or agency reorganization). 

Attending workshops to learn new instructional skills. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONTENT 

List on page 3 an instructional strategy you would like to master or an instructional issue, interest, or problem you would like to study. Afew 
examples are presented to stimulate vour thinking . 

Strategies 

0 Using a whole language approach 

0 Using small groups 

0 Monitoring student learning 
0 Teaching for transfer of learning 

Issues/Interests/Problems 

0 Ways to get ESL students to practice using oral English 
0 Getting students to read for meaning rather than word recognition 
0 Does the teaching of thinking skills improve GED test performance? 

0 Will writing skills improve more by using computer-generated Journals or by handwrittenjournals? 
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Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors 



Pages 



Your Topics: (List no more than 2): 
1 . 

2 . 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you think should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order, if possible. List as many as you think necessary.) 

1 . 

2 . 



3. 

4. 
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SUMMARY PROFILE OF INSTRUCTORS 



Directions: Record the number of persons responding in each category. 
Teaching situation: 



rural 


suburban l«| 


urban 


isolated 


collegial l^j 





SUPPORT 

(Place in each square the number responding at that level.) 

Administrative Support 

fund i n g Policies Pract ices 

high 

med. 

\m 



TEACHING AREAS 




ABE 



WORKPWCE 







OTHER: 



Extent of teaching: Full-time 

Years of experience in adult education: 




Part-time 




0-5 







COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 



Coordination/Admin. 




Over 20 




COMFORT: 

ACCESS: 



high 

high 



□ 

□ 



medium 

medium 



□ 

□ 
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Summat7 Profile of Instructors 
EDUCATION/TRAINING 

Teacher education: yes [^J 



no 



□ 



Focus: 



Elementary i^J 
Secondary l^j 



Higher Education 
Adult Education □ 



ESL 



□ 



Previous Technical Training/Professional Development Activities: 
Intermittent □ 



Ongoing 



□ 



Types of Previous Professional Development Activities: 

Workshops/Presentations I^J Observation/Feedback Projects I^J 

Inquiry/Research l^j 

Other (specify): 



Topics Studied in Professional Development Activities: (Tally number, should duplicate topics appear) 



LEARNING PREFERENCES 



Large Groups 





Hands-on 




Small Groups 
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Alone 




Reading 




Being Taught by Colleagues 
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Summary Profile of Instructors 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 



Pages 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Developing own plan of study with support from your agency 
Researching issue, problem, or topic in own teaching environment 
Alone □ With Others □ 
Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from observers 
Working on agency project (curriculum development/agency program) 
Attending workshops or conferences to learn new instructional skills 




INDIVIDUAL CHOICES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONTENT 

List choices and tally number, should duplicate choices appear. 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



RANK ORDER OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ^Cm\l\E^wm self-analysis) 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROFILE FOR STATE OR LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 



Name: 

Title: 

Agency: 



(street) 



Phone: Fax: 

e-mail: 

POSITION 

Briefly describe your position as it relates to professional development in adult education: 



Shade the following bar graphs to the level that besidesLiibesyuui pditiLipdiiuii In piufessiuiidl develupiiieiit’ 



high 

med. 

low 



Hands-On Ongoing 

In volveme nt S upport 



Site specific examples of how you demonstrate your support and leadership for professional development. 



Where would you would you rank professional development among your funding priorities? 

High Medium Low 
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Needs Assessment Profile for State or Local Administrators 

How do you respond to legislative, social, cultural, and fiscal changes that impact on your professional development plan? 



Page 2 of 3 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

COMFORT: High □ Medium □ LowQ 

ACCESS: High □ Medium □ Low □ 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 

What is your professional development preference? Please rank-order with 1 being your top choice and 5 being your last choice. 

Developing your own plan of study with support from your agency. 

Researching an issue, problem, or topic in your own teaching environment. 

(Please Check: Alone □ With Others □ On-Line □ 

Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from another teacher or supervisor who observes you. 

Working on an agency project (e.g., curriculum development or agency reorganization). 

Attending workshops to learn new instructional skills. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES (Please check the level in each column that best fits your profile) 





Types of Approaches 
Funded by State 

Low Med. High 


Personal Knowledge 
of Approaches of Use By 

Low Med. High Low 


Frequency 

Your 

Program 

Med. 


High 


Inquiry/Research 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e.g., action research) 
Observation/Feedback 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e.g., coaching) 

Product/Program Development 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e.g„ curriculum development, 
program redesign) 
Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e.g., skill development) 
Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(e.g., awareness) 
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Needs Assessment Profile for State or Local Administrators 

Give ways in which you have facilitated aaess to each of the above professional development approaches. 



Page 3 of 3 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you feel should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order if possible.) 

1 , 



2 , 



3 . 



4 , 
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Appendix B: 

Individual Professional Development Plans 



Overview 

Throughout this Guide, there has been an emphasis on building professional development 
programs based upon the needs of individuals — especially on needs that are of special interest to 
educators, themselves, rather than needs identified by an outside observer or based on trends of the 
moment. 

Appendix A presents several “formats” for assessing needs and for developing profiles of 
teachers, professional development specialists, and administrators. Other forms of needs assessment 
include feedback from workshops and conferences, needs based on student feedback, needs derived 
from peer observations or peer interactions, and, of course, needs suggested by supervisors and 
administrators. 

Formal and Informal Agreements 

There are two basic ways of approaching individual, professional development plans: formal 
and informal agreements. Formal agreements signed by both parties, have the advantage of insuring 
that both the professional development participant and the supervisor clearly understand the 
parameters, expectations, and support provided by the program. The disadvantage of this approach is 
that persons formerly in a “laisse faire” situation may perceive a formal contract as a punitive 
requirement. To avoid such misunderstanding informal agreements may be used in place of formal 
ones. 

Informal measures seem to be appropriate in situations where in programs are relatively small, 
few teachers are involved, and administrative/instructional relationships are close. An informal 
approach often involves an interview or meeting between an instructor and an administrator, 
coordinator, lead teacher, or other supervisory person. The interview, although it is informal, needs 
some structure and an agreed-upon conclusion. 
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One approach might include using the Self-Directed Professional Development Agreement or 
the Request for Professional Development Proposal examples as guides for asking informal questions 
covering the same basic areas. For example, you may choose to focus on the following five questions: 

• What would you like to accomplish this year? (Probe: Why did you select this topic or 
task?) 

• What specific activities do you feel will help you reach your goal? (Probe: What do 
you see as the timeframe for your activities?) 

• What sort of financial or other support do you think you would need to complete your 
activities successfully? (Probe: Release-time, observations, workshop, or conference 
attendance, and the like.) 

• How will you determine whether or not your goals were reached? (Probes: Peer or 
other observation, pre-post assessment, video of activities, anecdotal materials in a 
portfolio, or a product.) 

• How do you want to present the results of your activities? (Probes: A report, a journal, 
a portfolio, a presentation, or entry into an on-line database.) 

Regardless of whether the plan is developed in an informal or formal manner, it is important 
that all parties understand exactly what their role in the activity is to be, what the timelines are, and 
what support will be provided and from whom. Otherwise, misunderstandings and “bad feelings” can 
result. 

Evaluation of Agreement Products and Processes 

As elaborated in the section on assessment and evaluation of professional development, the 
current state of professional development efforts does not generally include evaluation activities beyond 
the level of participant satisfaction. If professional development is worthy of time, effort, and funding, 
it is surely worth some measure of accountability; and that measure of accountability is most easily 
determined at the time that professional development activities are planned. 

By asking what changes will result from the projected activity, plans can be designed to 
observe or measure changes; and results can be rewarding to participants and beneficial to supervisors 
and professional development specialists in determining the activities and conditions most likely to 
promote positive change. 
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Use of Samples 

The sample agreements presented in Appendix B provide agencies and individuals with 
alternative frameworks for designing professional development plans. These samples, themselves, 
have been adapted from actual documents used in various programs around the nation, or from 
suggestions found in various texts on adult education. As in other sections of this Guide, the intent is 
to provide local agencies with a model for adapting these samples to their own, real situations. 
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SEIF-DIRECTED PROFESSIONM DEVEIOPRIENT PIAN 

(Based OD Needs Assessment Pref del 



NAME 

POSmON: 

1YPE AND lEVEl Of CUSSES: 

rePie/Qaesttoato be studied er SJrillte be developed: 



BUSOHlm selecting topie/skill: 



METHODS Of snwroff flfVElO/Wfirrananinf/Beseareb, Worbsbops/Presentations, Interviews. 
Observadon/feedbaeb. Beview of literatore ... I: 



College □ Indbddnal □ 



mamnaiBESOOBeESVTtlni bnmao,flseal, otherl: 



Tiroes of Adminiaradve Support 

PUBfOBEVUUJmOHmBsaonno be answered, eriteria for evaluadoid: 



T/MEmUBt 

- Date Proleet Began: - Andeipated Date of Compledon _ 

- Benebmarks: - Amnal Date of Compledon 
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BESUlTSOFPBOmT: 

Pradaet/Beport DemoostradoD Otter 

Deserlpdop: 



Signed: Date: 

IPraeUtiraer] 

Signed: Date: 

Udmliilstratir/Prafessiiul Dewelipnent eNrdiaatirl 
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PROPOSID PROFISSIONAl PEWIIOPMINT PIRN 



Because it is expected that adult educators at every level will engage in professional 
development activities, please submit the following proposal indicating your professional development 
plan for the coming year. 

NOTE: Your plan may be accomplished individually or in collaboration with others. If you choose a 

collaborative project, please check the appropriate box and list all persons and their 
positions. 

Individual Proposal 
Collaborative Proposal 

Names: Positions: 



1. 


Please write a paragraph or two describing what you would like to accomplish (goals) and 
the reasons for your selection of those particular goals. 




2. 


What specific activities do you feel will enable you to accomplish your goals? Please 
indicate the timeframe of all activities. 


ACTIVITIES 


TIMEFRAME 
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3 . 



Please detail the expenses that you would expect to be reimbursed plus any other necessary 
support (e.g., release-time, materials, observation opportunities, networking, progress 
conferences) 



ANTICIPATED EXPENSES 



OTHER SUPPORT SERVICES 



4. 



How will you evaluate whether or not your goals were achieved? 



5. 



How and to whom would you prefer to present the results of your professional development 
activities? 



Yni iR roMPi FTFn PROpasAL Should Be Received in this Office by 


. You 


Will Be Contacted as Soon as Possible. Please Do Not Begin Activities Before Your 
Proposal Has Been Approved for Funding. 


Signed: 


Date: 




Administrator/Professional Development Coordinator 
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PROfESSIONAl DEVEIOPMENT ACTION PIAN 



DIRECTIONS 

Based OD the resalts of year needs assessment profile, please complete the following plan. 
Please idenOfy each of yonr goals, depending on the scope of yonr plan. Alter space sizes as 
needed. 

Circle yonr present level of proficiency for each goal in the space provided f#5 as high and 
#1 as low). At the compleUon of yonr plan, rate yonr level of goal proficiency in the second 
space. 

The original of yonr eomnleted form shonid he retnmed to no later than _ 

. Yon will be contacted prior to beginning professional development activities. 


Priority 




Self-Evaluation 


Proficiency at 
Outset 


Proficiency at 
Conclusion 


1 


Goal: 

Evaluation of Goal: 


5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 


Specific Activities: 


Timeline 


Resources 








2 


Goal: 

Evaluation of Goal: 


5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 


Specific Activities: 


Timeline 


Resources 
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3 


Goal: 

Evaluation of Goal: 


5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 




Specific Activities: 


Timeline 


Resources 


4 


Goal: 




5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 




Evaluation of Goal: 










Specific Activities: 


Timeline 


Resources 










5 


Goal: 




5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 




Evaluation of Goal: 










Specific Activities: 


Timeline 


Resources 
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Appendix C: 

Instructional Training Packets 
For ABE/ESL Instructors 



Ten instructional packets were developed by Pelavin Research Institute, in conjunction with the 
Adult Learning Resource Center and San Francisco State University's Center for Adult Education, as 
part of the Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches The project was supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE). The 
packets, which provide research-based and field-tested instructional strategies and materials, including 
all handout and overhead transparency masters, are available at reproduction cost, as noted below. 
Briefly described, the 10 training packets include the following: 

THE ADUL T LEARNER: explores the characteristics of adult learners and focuses on three dimensions of adult learning: motivation, 
cognition, and socio-cultural context. (Three 3-4 hr. workshops) 

TEACHERS AND VOLUNTEERS IN THE CI>155/?00/W: provides an overview of the role of the volunteer in the classroom 
emphasizing the integration of this role with the goals of both teachers and students. (Two 3 hr. workshops) 

MONITORING STUDENT PROGRESS: provides the necessary skills to (1) identic reasons for monitoring student progress, (2) 
monitor progress, (3) develop a plan for monitoring student’s progress, and (4) integrate monitoring into lesson planning. (Two 3-4 hr. 
workshops) 

COMMUNICATIVE ESL TEACHINGiimlo^s skills to (1) distinguish between structural and communicative approaches to language 
teaching, (2) conduct an ESL communication needs assessment of students, (3) develop and teach a lesson based on student's communication 
needs (4) critique and modi^ lessons based on peer feedback and support. (Three 3-4 hr. workshops) 

TEAM LEARNING: four dimensions of group learning for adults: purposes of using groups, group participation and learning 

styles, the roles of individuals in group and team learning, and the evaluation of group learning. Participants experience various group 
cooperative learning structures as reinforcement of the packet content. (Three 3-4 hr. workshops) 

WHOLE LANGUAGE APPROACHx^ilm the whole language philosophy and approach as well as the psycholinguistic framework 
upon which whole language is largely based. (Two 3-4hr. workshops) 

PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTI0N:\)mA2S participants with a philosophy and set of skills that emphasize the involvement of adult 
learners in the planning and evaluation of adult education instruction. (Two 3-4 hr. workshops) 

IMPROVING THINKING SKILLS FOR ADULT LEARNERSBmm critical thinking and problem solving skills and factors 
affecting an individual’s ability to think. Provides strategies for creating an environment that fosters the development of thinking skills and 
transfer of learning. (Three 3-4 hr. workshops) 

TEACHING ADULTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIESemm indicators of learning disability and suggests appropriate 
strategies for teaching to the strengths of learning disabled adults. (Three 3-4 hr. workshops) 
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Packet Availability 

The packets, once distributed free by the Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
Clearinghouse, are now out of print and will be printed and distributed “at cost” by three other agencies 
listed below: 



Pelavin Research Institute 

1000 Thomas Jefferson Street, N.W., Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20007 

ATTN: LenoreWebb 

Phone: (202)994-5300 FAX: (202)994-5454 
E-mail: PELENWEB@DIAL-IN.NW.DC.US 
Packet cost $20 (print materials) 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

Document Reproduction Service 

7420 Fullerton Road, Suite 1 10 

Springfield, V A 22153-2852 

(800) 443-ERIC 

Variable costs for print materials 



The National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, V A 22161 
(703) 487-4650 

Variable costs for print materials 



Videos accompanying the Adult Learner, Team Learning, Whole Language Approach, and 
Monitoring Student Progress packets must be ordered separately from: 

OTAN 

Sacramento County Office of Education 
9738 Lincoln Village Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95827 
ATTN: Linda West 
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Other videos may be ordered as follows: 

Volunteers and Teachers in the Classroom 

Access Network in Edmonton, Alberta — (403) 440-7777 — the name of the video is 
“Using Volunteers in the Class," and it is part of the English as a Second Language 
Series. The BPN number is 2903 1 1 . 

Communicative ESL Teaching 

Addison-Wesley/Longman — (800) 322-1377 — the name of the video is “Early 
Production," and is part of the Teacher Training Through Video series. The order code 
is 78743. 

Learning Disabilities 

Albany Educational TV — (518) 465-4741 — the name of the video is “Teaching 
Adults with Learning Disabilities." 

Mathematics: Strategy and Problem Solving 

New Readers Press— (800) 448-8878 — the name of the video is “Changing the 
Rules," and the order number is 843-9. 

Improving Thinking Skills for Adult Learners 

AIMS Media— 1-800-367-2467 (Chatsworth, CA) — the name of the video is “More." 
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Possible Resolutions to Problematic, 
Professional Development Scenarios 



SCENARIO #1: RURAL 

Because of budget pressures, teacher schedules, and administrative time constraints. Bob (the administrator) plans to use a half-day 
of a full-day opening conference for the purpose of presenting an "awareness" session for instructors. Content of the session will be on theran^e 
of possible approaches for professional development Bob decides to bring in a "facilitator," a person who can use this Guideio deliver several 
hands-on activities that engage instructors in a myriad of possibilities. 

Pre-Conference Activity: 

Prior to the conference, a Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors will be completed by all 16 instructors, and then summarized. 

Opening: 

An overhead transparency of the summary will compose an interesting element of the conference is opening session. 

Cooperative Learning Activity: 

Following the opening session of the conference, a “Jigsaw” activity will be used to introduce the various approaches, as described in 
the Guide. (If directions for managing thejigsaw cooperative learning activi^ are needed, they can be located in the Adult Learner Packet. The 
availability of that packet can be found in Appendix C to this Cu/rf?.) 

Needs Assessment Revisited: 

After a break, the summary needs assessment will be shown up and the group will be asked whether any would like to change their 
preference to an area other than workshop/conference. Changes, if any, will be recorded directly on the transparency. 

Brainstorm: 

If some in the group indicate changes, they will be paired or put in small groups to brainstorm topics and activities that might be 
helpful for them to explore. 

Logistics: 

The administrator next will ask for volunteers to serve with him or her on a Task Force to determine what resources will be required 
for the project and how those resources should be allocated. Before making determinations, all instructors will be contacted, again, to obtain 
agreement to the Task Force's plan. 

In all probability, a small change would occur the first year — maybe a pair of teachers doing peer coaching or a couple doing action 
research (on-line or directly). The results of these activities could be reported at the following year's opening conference, and, if successful, 
additional teams could be added for the following year — possibly including some individually designed projects. Such a process can keep 
change manageable, within funding constraints, and allow for the personalized support necessary for success. 
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SCENARIO #2: SUBURB/N 



Nancy reviews the results of the Needs Assessment Profile Summary. During the past two years, workshops were held on 
instructional skills development, but Nancy finds few of these skills being used on a regular basis. She decides to begin small in order to insure 
success in diversifying approaches to professional development. 

She notices that the largest number of similar preferences, outside of workshops, was eight who like working in pairs, and five, who 
prefer practicing new strategies with feedback from observers. She decides to call these 13 instructors together and present them with an 
opportunity to do peer coaching in self-selected teams. An observation instrument will be made available, and will be related to categories of 
instruction. Teams can select categories to work on: and a special session on using the instrument will be held for instructors, before asking for 
voluntary commitment. 

Nancy realizes that not all may be ready for that level of commitment. Some may feel comfortable only in visiting other classes using 
the instrument in selected categories. For those individuals, Nancy will make her own classes available for visitation using the instrument. She 
will plan demonstration lessons for categories selected by those instructors. 

Once these determinations are made, all faculty will be informed of the activities planned. In addition, an awareness session is 
planned for all faculty on other possible approaches they might choose the following year. (See Scenario #1 for the contents of an awareness 
session.) An opportunity also could be presented at this time for persons to be put on a waiting list for peer coaching, depending on resources, 
including available release-time for classroom visitations. 

Another possibility that Nancy considers is to hold an awareness session first for all 18 ESL instructors and then allow a limited 
number of volunteers to select an approach to observe and learn from each other (within time and budget constraints and approval as projects 
that would serve both individual professional development and the program goal of improving ESL instruction.) Instructors who volunteer will 
need to agree to share the process and results with the entire ESL faculty upon completion of their professional development projects. 

In any case, one of the contract formats from Appendix B will be used to establish formal or informal guidelines for each project. 
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SCENARIO #3: URBAN 

An analysis of the Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors confirms Lynn'sjudgment that her 45 instructors represent a tremendous 
range in experience, interests, and sophistication about ABE instruction. Many instructors have attended workshops and conferences over the 
years and are knowledgeable about a number of instructional strategies, using many of them (especially reading approaches, such as whole 
language) in their classrooms. 

Lynn ponders how best to broaden the base of professional development to fit the diversity of her faculty, while, at the ame time, 
addressing the problems of improving instruction, decreasing student turnover, and establishing strategies appropriate to the family literacy 
program. She decides on a multifaceted approach. 

Her first step will be to hold a 3-hour workshop of the 45 instructors during a Wednesday morning, from 8:30 to 11:30, at which time 
students will attend a student assembly. She selected the beginning workshop format, because, of the 34 who listed that as a preference, and 
because of the opportunity it presents to approach diversifying professional development approaches. Her tentative plan for the morning is to: 

• Hold an opening session at which is presented the needs of the ABE program and the desire to find ways for faculty to practice new 
instructional strategies in ways they prefer to learn: and 

• Then divide the faculty into three groups. The groups would function as described below: 

Group A She will invite a skilled family literacy facilitator to meet with that group on a pre-arranged agenda to: 

• determine the level of family literacy expertise among the instructors, 

• outline the family literacy program demands, 

• brainstorm possible ways for faculty to get "up to speed" on family literacy needs identified in the 2 preceding steps, and 

• note the 4 approaches to professional development and linking those to the brainstorming results. 

Group B . One of the most skilled instructors who is also a respected facilitata will convene the group of "sophisticated" instructors 
(those knowing and using a wide variety of strategies). Their tasks are: 

• Review the professional development approaches in the Gwtfeand identify their experience and preferences with them: 

• Brainstorm how these approaches might be linked to the ABE objectives of improved instruction and decreased student turnover: and 

• Come up with some recommendations for themselves individually and/or as a group, including ways they might assist less- 
experienced instructors. 

Group C . Lynn will, herself, meet with the 18 remaining instructors. These include the least experienced, the most entrenched, and 
sometimes the least motivated instructors. She has prepared a separate Profile Summary for these 18 instructors. Her agenda for them 
includes: 

• an overhead presentation of their Profile Summary stressing their strengths, 

• a quick review of the ABE program needs, 

• a brief presentation of the 4 approaches to professional development noting the relationship to their own learning preferences, as 
seen on the Profile, and 

• a testimonial from one of the "sophisticated" instructors, who describe students' positive reactions to a variety of instructional 

strategies. 

• Sub-dividing the group into three small groups based upon their learning and professional development preferences. Their task: to 
brainstorm new instructional strategies they would like to master and how that could best be accomplished aaording to their own 
preferences. 

• A report back to the group of 18, with 1 person identified to report back to the whole group. 

The large group of 45 will re-convene with 10-minute summaries from each of the 3 groups (A, B, and C). 

Lynn will ask for a written summary of each group's deliberation, for study purposes. She promises to bring back recommendations 
on a Tuesday morning, in two weeks. (A different day is chosen to avoid having the same students miss class.) 
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Her plan in the interim is to meet with the 2 other facilitators to come up with a diversified professional development plan for the 45 
instructors. 

At the next meeting, the group will be invited to respond and to suggest modifications, Also at that session, available support, 
logistics, and evaluation of activities will be major components. 
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Possible Solution to Professional Development 
for Instructor Jane Green 



REQUEST FOR PROFESSIONRl DEVEIOPIHEIIT PROPOSRl 



Because it is expected that all adult educators will engage in professional development activities, please submit the following 
proposal indicating your professional development plan for the coming year. 

NOTE: Your plan may be aaomplished individually or in collaboration with others. If you choose a collaborative project, please check the 

appropriate box and list all persons and their positions. 

n Individual Proposal 
[^Collaborative Proposal 

Names: *Jane Green 
Roger Tavlor 
Mary James 



Positions: ABE/ESL instructor 
ABE (Math) Instructor 
ABE/Jobs Instructor 



1. 


Please write a paragraph or two describing what you would like to accomplish (goals) and the reasons for this selection. 


We would like to research and design a workplace literacy 
program that would improve workers' communication skills and self- 
esteem. 


Two companies have expressed interest and would like to work 
with us. We feel the program should be tailored for each situatio:i 
but have not had experience in doing this . 


2. 


What specific activities do you feel will enable you to accomplish this goal? Please indicate thetimeframe of all activities. 




ACTIVITIES 


TIMEFRAME 


• Research (read about) 
successful programs 

• Visit nearby workplace 
literacy programs (if 
they can be located 

• Meet with company reps 

• Outline program content 
(as a team) 


Spring semester 
Spring semester 

Summer break 
Summer break 


3. 


Pto detail the expenses that you would expect to be reimbursed plus any other necessary support (e.g., release-time, materials, 
observation opportunities, networking, or progress conferences) 


ANTICIPATED EXPENSES 


OTHER SUPPORT SERVICES 
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• Materials on workplace 
programs 

• Costs to travel to other 
sites (1 or 2) 

• Compensated time to meet 
with company reps 



Compensated time to design new 
curriculum and assessment 
Need administrative support in 
contacting and meeting with 
companies 

Need admin, to meet periodically 
with team 



4. How will you evdiudte whether or not your goals were achieved? 



Short Term 

• Is there a program and curriculum design that results from team 
efforts? 

• Do company executives feel it is workable and fundable? 

Long Term 

• Do employees respond favorable and stay in program? 

• Do employee communication skills improve (tested and observed at 
work) ? 



5. How would you prefer to present the re sults of your professional development activities? 

1. Program/curriculum document 

2. Presentations to school board and to company officials 



your CompleteoProposal Should Be Received in thisOffice by . You Will Be Contacted asSoon as Possible Please Do Not 

Begin ActivitiesBefore Your Proposal Has Been Approved forFundin& 



Signed: 


Date: 


Administrator/Professional Development Coordinator 
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INSTRUCTOR : Jane Green 



Unking Components of the Needs Assessment Profile Summary for Instructors 
with Professional Development Approaches 


Components from Profile Summary 


Possible Approaches 


Teaching Situation 

Location/lsolation Rural/Collegial 
Extent of Teaching Time Part (9 hrs) 
Teaching Areas: ABE/ESLboth 

GED/ASE... 

Computer Availability/Comfort Low/ medium 


Program enhancement (small group) 
Workplace literacy 


Suppoft 

Administrative (e.g., encouragement/ 
participation) medium 
Fiscal (e.g., funding/release time) low 
Team Approach 


(One that takes little release 
time or remuneration) 

Small team possible? 


Education/Training 

Formal Teacher Education / n 

Focus Secondary Ed. lEng) 

Past Professional Development Coopera- 
tive and Adult Learning 


Has English skills - possible 
program enhancement; workplace 


Preferred Learning Preferences and Professionai 
Deveiopment Preferences 
Learning Preferences Small group/ 

alone/hands-on 

Professional Development Preferences 
Agency project (workplace) - 
motivation research 


Inquiry/Research approach and/or 
Program Enhancement 


Teaching Experience 
Experience in Teaching Adults 
3 years 


(Ask administrators to check on 
success in teaching adults durinc 
3 yr. period) 


Professionai Deveiopment Topics/Content Listed 
Workplace literacy 
Motivation -- Basic English 
skills 


Consistent with above 
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APPENDIX E 



Articles/Excerpts Relating to Professional Development 

• Excerpts from the Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training Approaches, 

Phase I Technical Report (1992). Pelavin Associates, Inc., San 
Francisco State University and the Adult Learning Resource Center 

• Excerpts from Approaches to Faculty Evaluation for ESL (December 
1989). Martha C. Pennington and Aileen L. Young, Tesol Quarterly , Vol. 

23, No. 4 

• How Do Teachers Coach? 0986). Robert J. Garmston, California State 
University, Sacramento. 

• Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers (July 1994). Cassie 
Drennon, ERIC Digest. National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy 
Education . 

• Excerpts from Invitations to Inquiry: Rethinking Staff Development in 
Adult Literacy Education (1992). Susan L. Lytle, et al.. Technical 
Report TR92-2, National Center on Adult Literacy. 

• Excerpts from SABES Program and Staff Development Process: A 
Guidebook for Facilitators (August 1995). System for Adult Basic 
Education Support (SABES), funded by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. 

• A Best Practices Program Development Model (November/ December 
1995). Judy O'Neil, et al.. Adult Learning . 
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Introduction: 




Improving Instructor, Organizational, and 
Learner Outcomes through Professonal Development 



The Professional Development Resources Supplement is an extension of the Professional 
Development Resource Guide for Adult Educators prepared by Pelavin Research Institute in 1996 
through a contract with the U.S. Department of Education, Division of Adult Education and Literacy, 
entitled Building Professional Development Partnerships with Adult Educators (PRO-NET), The 
Guide was designed to help adult educators develop and implement comprehensive professional 
development systems that will benefit individual staff, the adult education program, and ultimately, 
the learner. The original Resource Guide provided a rationale for professional development in adult 
education and discussed four primary approaches to professional development: workshop/ 
presentation, observation/feedback, inquiry/research, and product/program development. It also 
discussed the roles of administrators, professional development coordinators, and instructors in 
designing, delivering, and supporting professional development activities. Finally, it included 
prototypes of needs assessments and individual professional development plans that could be 
adapted by state and local adult education programs to suit their own circumstances. 

Recently the Pelavin Research Institute produced a separate publication on the use of mentoring 
as a professional development approach. The publication, entitled Adult Educators * Guide to Designing 
Instructor Mentoring, outlines the steps for designing and implementing mentoring for instructors of 
adult education programs. The guide includes a detailed discussion of the procedures for selecting and 
matching mentors and proteges, identifying appropriate mentoring content and developing strategies, and 
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assessing and evaluating mentoring. The mentoring publication supplements the work of the 
Professional Development Resource Guide for Adult Educators. 

The Professional Development Resources Supplement includes additional resources for adult 
educators. Information is based on literature and practices in the fields of professional development, 
adult education, needs assessments, and collaboration. Materials are intended to stimulate 
discussions and ideas among state and local adult education administrators, professional 
development coordinators, and instructors about various elements within a professional development 
system. 

How to Use These Professional Development Resources 

This Supplement serves as a catalyst for careftil analysis, open discussion, and considered 
actions. Individuals, or groups within the adult education community - administrators, professional 
development coordinators, and instructors - can use the Supplement to enlighten, explain, and 
stimulate. It does not tell state administrators or program directors what they should or should not 
do. It helps them think about ways in which they could improve the delivery of professional 
development services. 

The Supplement focuses on two primary areas: needs assessments and collaboration for 
professional development. These topics were identified through a needs assessment conducted by 
PRO-NET staff prior to a national professional development conference sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education and Pelavin Research Institute. While many adult educators will find both 
areas useftil, some may want to focus on only one area, depending on the individual’s role in the 
organization and on program and staff needs. Materials in each area can serve as the basis for 
discussions between administrators and staff, or as topics for professional development workshops, 
inquiry/research projects, and program enhancements. 
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Each area noted above contains background information, research findings, and sample 
practices and strategies. The materials are meant to be adapted to the environment and needs of 
individual programs. 



Contents of Professional Development Resources Supplement 

Guide to Professional Development Resources Supplement 

This brief guide to the Supplement includes an introduction, information on using the 
materials, a list of the contents, and an overview of the two focus areas: Needs Assessments: The 
Foundation for All Professional Development Activities, and Collaboration as a Means for 
Enhancing Professional Development Services. 

Needs Assessments: The Foundation for All Professional Development Activities 

Overview of Assessments — This document provides background information on assessments 
with a brief discussion of various assessment procedures, key concepts on which effective 
assessments are based, steps in implementing an assessment, recommendations for when to conduct 
assessments, balancing instructor- and program-determined professional development activities, and 
the relationship between assessment and evaluation. 

Two types of model instruments are provided: 

1 . Sample needs assessment profiles for each of three target audiences: instructors, 
professional development coordinators, and state and local administrators along with 
profile forms for aggregating the results of completed instructor and professional 
development coordinator profiles. A brief orientation on the use of the profiles is 
included. 

2. Sample assessment from the Continuous Improvement Measure (CIM) developed by the 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) most often used as a self- 
assessment, but also used as a team assessment (by a team of instructors or a combination 
of administrators and instructors) or as a supervisory assessment. It includes a brief 
discussion on how to introduce supervisory observations to reduce instructor anxiety. 
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Collaboration as a Means for Enhancing Professional Development Services 

Overview of Collaboration — This document provides a rationale for collaboration and 
includes the definition of collaboration, the pros and cons of collaboration, and steps in the 
collaborative process. 

Other materials included are: 

❖ Questions to Ask When Considering Collaboration. These questions are intended to help 
programs identify potential partners for collaboration. They are organized into seven 
categories: (1) organizational structure and decision making, (2) funding, (3) staffing, (4) 
outcomes, (5) culture, (6) perceptions about the organization, and (7) personal 
experiences. These questions resulted from the collaborative process that established the 
Northwest Regional Literacy Resource Center. This is a collaboration among five 
states — Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming — and between adult 
education and social service agencies within those states. 

Regional Resource Initiative: A Blueprint for Sharing Resources and Expertise in Adult 
Education and Literacy Across State Lines. This report provides the results of a planning 
grant awarded by the National Institute for Literacy to the Arizona Adult Literacy 
Technology Resource Center, Inc., in collaboration with the Center for Literacy Studies, 
University of Tennessee, to explore the feasibility and effectiveness of regional sharing 
of resources and expertise in adult education and literacy. It includes the study process, 
challenges to collaboration, and short case studies. 

❖ For the Common Good: Guide for Developing Local Interagency Linkage Teams. This 
guide, prepared by the Center on Education and Training for Employment, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, describes six steps in establishing interagency 
collaborations and includes a series of questions agencies should ask themselves at each 
step. 

The complete Professional Development Resources Supplement may be accessed on-line at 
http://www.air-dc.org/nrs . Many of our other publications may be downloaded from this website as 
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The Foundation For All 
Professional De velopmentA ctivities 



A dedicated staff committed to improving the quality and effectiveness of adult education 
services is essential for improving learner outcomes, and can occur only when instructors and other 
staff actively participate in developing and implementing program improvement initiatives. For that 
reason, there must be professional development opportunities that allow for staff to participate in 
developing, recommending, and implementing strategies for improving services. Staff also must 
have the opportunity to become acquainted with administrative concerns and suggestions. A 
comprehensive professional development approach must include opportunities for administratively 
determined activities in addition to self-determined activities. 

This document provides an overview of the key concepts on which effective needs 
assessments are based; identifies procedures for conducting needs assessments; describes the need 
for balancing instructor- and program-determined professional development activities; and discusses 
the relationship between needs assessments and evaluations. 

Professional development activities must be based on the systematically identified needs of 
instructors, and not simply on an administrator’s perception of what instructors in their program 
require. Needs assessments should be the foundation of all professional development activities. 
Needs assessment procedures help decision making by clarifying what needs are important and their 
level of importance. An effective needs assessment raises the level of individual and programmatic 
awareness concerning: (1) areas of strength; (2) areas for improving instruction; (3) individual 
learning preferences; and (4) preferred approaches to professional development. Instructors should 
have a strong voice in identifying the skills and knowledge areas on which professional development 
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activities are to focus, as well as the types of professional development approaches in which they 
choose to participate. 

Key Concepts in Conducting Needs Assessments 

Although there is not one “correct” way to assess program and staff needs in adult education, 
the research literature and practical experience identify key concepts on which effective needs 
assessments are based. These concepts are discussed briefly below. 

❖ Consider needs assessment as ongoing. As staff become more knowledgeable, their 
awareness of their needs changes and deepens. While generic, even superficial, needs 
may be identified initially, an awareness of more specific needs usually follows. 

❖ Make needs assessment the first step in the evaluation. Evaluation is a key element of 
staff development. To plan an effective staff development program and determine its 
outcomes, it is first necessary to gather data on student and staff goals, strengths, needs, 
learning styles, and preferences, as well as on program needs and legislative or other 
mandates. 

❖ Make staff an integral part of the needs assessment. Participants should be involved 
in planning the needs assessment, prioritizing needs, and determining the appropriate 
professional development approaches. If staff do not themselves feel a need or desire to 
change, the content of the professional development is much less likely to affect 
instructional strategies. By making staff a party to assessing their own needs as well as 
the needs of others, the process itself becomes educational and part of professional 
development. 

Identify needs by program and by staff experiences as well as by expected 
competencies for all adult educators. Staff will be more enthusiastic about 
professional development that assists them with their specific needs relative to their 
programs and learner populations. Staff needs may vary widely across programs. 
Individual needs of staff within programs will vary based on level of experience, types of 
classes, and previous professional development activities. These needs should be 
recognized. However, some generally accepted competencies such as knowledge of the 
adult learner are applicable to staff across all programs. 

❖ Gather needs assessment information from multiple sources, using different data 
collection strategies. This results in a more comprehensive identification of needs and 
improves the chances that the needs identified are valid and legitimate. A survey alone 
cannot adequately document need. 

❖ Analyze the strengths of the system. Because needs assessments tend to focus on the 
“gaps,” identification of the strengths of the staff and program can help keep a balanced 
perspective and can bolster confidence. 
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❖ Disseminate the results of needs assessments. The results of the assessment should be 
analyzed and disseminated to those individuals who participated in it as well as to other 
audiences who may have an interest. 

Link the results of the needs assessment to the professional development activities 
delivered. Conducting a needs assessment leads individuals to expect that professional 
development activities will be developed to meet those needs. Credibility is established 
when programs are committed to meeting the needs identified. 

Consider these concepts as guidelines when developing your own needs assessment. 



Procedures for Conducting Needs Assessments 

Data for needs assessments can be obtained in a variety of ways, including interviews and 
written surveys. Administrators also should be involved during the needs assessment. With the high 
turnover rate among instructors, many may not have a sufficient breadth of exposure to adult learners 
to understand exactly what their needs are or what the alternative professional development 
opportunities are for addressing them. Hence, needs assessments should include a combination of 
the following: 

❖ Self-reports comprise responses to inquiries (the simplest form of needs assessment) 
about the individual’s perception (usually of their own development needs). These 
responses are most useful as indicators of interest, and are limited by awareness of 
possibilities and of one’s own needs. If used, inquiries should be made as specific and as 
brief as possible. The data from these assessments should be combined with data from 
other sources. 

<♦ Focus groups consist of 8 to 12 persons and produce primarily subjective data from a 
cross-section of respondents. This approach is useful as an initial step for identifying 
broad interests. Responses are made to carefully formulated questions (usually only five 
or six are recorded). The skills of facilitators and recorders are critical. An advantage of 
focus groups is that they allow the facilitator to ask probing questions such as “how” and 
“why,” to gain a deeper understanding of the issues. Approaches to analyzing the data 
include ethnographic summaries that rely on direct quotes from the group discussion, or 
systematic coding around content analysis in which topics in the moderator’s guide 
generally serve as the categories for coding. 

<♦ Nominal group process requires 5 to 9 well-informed participants who write answers to 
specific questions. As participants share responses, group members rank-order or rate 
those responses. The result is a quantitative component that can be aggregated. This 
procedure works well with large groups divided into small, nominal groups. 

Nonetheless, data are subjective. 
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❖ The Delphi method^s purpose is to reach consensus on needs. A panel of “experts” 
respond to a series of questionnaires, each building on the previous questionnaire and 
each more specific than the previous one. Responses are based on opinions. This 
procedure avoids the need to meet and can be conducted by fax, e-mail, or regular mail. 
The process is complete when the most common agreement occurs. 

❖ Key informants are leaders in a field who are knowledgeable about some group and who 
share their perceptions. These informants can provide information to be used later for 
more formal needs assessments. Data are often gathered by telephone or in person, with 
questions usually focused on educational programming. 

❖ Supervisor evaluations are based on a knowledge of the field and an opportunity to 
observe personnel in action. Information may be accurate, if individuals can avoid 
filtering perceptions through their own preferences or relationships to the person being 
observed; data are usually more accurate if a performance appraisal instrument is used. 
Likewise, the results are more valid and reliable if corroborated by several observers. 

❖ SurveySy questionnaires, and interviews are the most common methods of needs 
assessments. The advantages of surveys and questionnaires are that they can target large 
audiences, can serve as marketing tools, and can build ownership. Their value depends 
on the quality of the instrument (well-constructed and pilot tested) and on the sincerity 
and knowledge of respondents. Likewise, results of interviews depend on the skill and 
sensitivity of the interviewer, plus the care taken in constructing questions and in 
following up. There is real potential for bias if the interviewer is not trained. 

Portfolio assessment, a form of authentic assessment, is gradually becoming more 
popular for assessing instructor strengths and weaknesses. Instructor portfolios are a 
purposeful collection of instructional materials selected by the instructor. As the 
contents are assessed over time, they provide an ongoing record of instructor growth and 
areas for improvement serve as a way to identify professional development activities. 

❖ Analysis of existing information, including learner outcomes, attendance and retention, 
and performance reviews, is a useful method for determining needs. Findings may be 
used to validate data gathered from other sources. 

The combination of needs assessments conducted varies with the type of organization and 
personnel being assessed. 

Steps in Conducting a Needs Assessment 

Regardless of the type of needs assessment, there are general steps that should be followed 
when implementing the needs assessment. These steps include the following: 

1 . Identify users and uses of the needs assessment. The users are generally staff 
development coordinators or administrators who will be acting on the information 
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collected. Users at the state, regional, or local levels may want different types of 
information. Knowing the kinds of information that the users want to obtain is helpful in 
choosing the processes for obtaining that information. 

2. Identify and describe the target population and its environment for the needs 
assessment. Background information — such as demographic characteristics, geographic 
dispersion, and important features of the environment that may affect needs — is 
important in selecting the needs assessment processes and the types of professional 
development support that can best be provided once needs are identified. 

3. Select the needs assessment processes to implement. Include all the sources of data, 
procedures for collecting information, and procedures for analyzing the needs once data 
have been collected. 

4. Implement the procedures of the selected needs assessment. Determine who the 
appropriate staff are to collect the data and ensure they have the skills for the task. 
Interviews with staff require one set of skills while observations require another. An 
important issue is confidentiality, especially in reviewing performance evaluations. Let 
the target audience know in advance the purpose of the needs assessment and when it 
will be conducted. 

5. Integrate the information from various data sources and prioritize. 

6. Analyze the results of the needs assessments. Most data can be interpreted in different 
ways and discussion will help clarify the needs. If needs are not clearly understood and 
defined, the likelihood of resolving them is minimal and any improvement strategies will 
be superficial at best. 

7. Communicate the results of the needs assessments to decision makers, users, and 
other relevant audiences. 

8. Collaborate in planning staff development. Staff development coordinators, 
administrators, and, when feasible, instructors should work together to plan professional 
development that meets identified needs. 

Analysis and communication of the results of the needs assessment are important steps in 
setting priorities among identified needs and selecting priorities for areas of change. 

When to Conduct Needs Assessments 

Because adult educators are most often part-time and have a high level of turnover, they are 
likely to resent completing needs assessment forms unless they can see some immediate benefit. 
Needs assessments, therefore, should be conducted only when there is a real reason to do so, and 
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when some type of clearly described and useful follow-up will take place as a result of the 
assessment. 

At the same time, the rapid turnover of staff may, indeed, generate one of those reasons for 
conducting needs assessments. If the organization’s mission is not being accomplished, and the 
reasons are not clear even though staff turnover is high, a formal needs assessment may be in order 
to determine accurately where the gaps are and the possible reasons those gaps exist. The needs 
assessment can serve two purposes: to make new staff more aware of the organization’s mission and 
to target professional development needs to close the gaps. 

Another appropriate time to administer a needs assessment is when new program changes are 
imminent. For example, an agency may desire to start a new family literacy program. It would be 
important to determine what gaps in the organization’s mission will be filled by that program; what 
knowledge and experience about family literacy programs, if any, already exist among the staff; what 
the interests are of instructors for participating in such a program; and what resources the staff see as 
essential to making the new program a success. To continue the same example, if such a program 
were initiated, it would be appropriate to administer a follow-up needs assessment shortly after the 
program has been implemented, to determine emerging needs for professional development, 
resources, logistics, and the like. 

When an intervention is complete or fiilly implemented represents another appropriate time 
for a needs assessment, to answer those evaluation questions raised during planning and to allow for 
further development, dissemination, and revision. In short, needs assessments should be ongoing at 
those junctures when data are needed to evaluate progress or to determine the success of an 
endeavor. Examples might be a needs assessment of students to gather information for the 
evaluation of instruction; assessment of staff to provide data for the evaluation of professional 
development; or the need to gather data to evaluate curriculum or program development. 
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Balancing Instructor- and Program-Determined Professional 
Development Activities 

A comprehensive professional development plan includes opportunities for a balance 
betAveen activities supporting self-determined learning needs and preferences and those supporting 
program enhancements. Instructor determined professional development allows instructors to select 
topics and approaches that are best suited to their individual learning styles. It is based on the 
premise that adults desire to be the origin of their own learning, controlling the “what, who, how, 
why, when, and where” of possible learning experiences. 

Self-determined learning, while necessary to ensure that instructors have the opportunity to 
identify topical areas of interest to themselves and that addresses the learner’s needs and goals, may 
not always be congruent with program enhancement. Administratively determined professional 
development has a more organizational dimension and is generally targeted to improving 
instructional services, correcting a program deficiency, or implementing program changes. Program- 
mandated needs, for example, may result from system changes, the introduction of new standards, or 
the use of new technology. While not a high priority among instructors, these changes need to be 
addressed through professional development to enhance program quality. Program-mandated needs 
also offer instructors the opportunity to become acquainted with administrative concerns and 
suggestions. 

Creating a balance between self-determined professional development and professional 
development for program enhancement raises the following important questions: 

❖ If self-determined professional development is the driving philosophy, how are 
individual needs and learning preferences balanced with organizational goals? 

❖ If the program goal is to improve services, must all professional development be 
mandated to ensure that instructional staff have the same requisite skills and knowledge 
to support the changes mandated by program enhancement? 
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Where do individual needs and personal preferences come into play in program 
enhancement? 

❖ How is a vision created for professional development that incorporates organizational 
goals and self-determined needs and learning? 

Relationships Between Needs Assessment and Evaluation 

Needs assessment and evaluation are both part of continuous improvement. In fact, the 
needs assessment is the first stage of the evaluation. Needs assessments provide data that, when 
analyzed and aggregated, can be evaluated. Thus the evaluation decides the “value” of the needs 
assessment results. Once assessments are analyzed and evaluated, plans can be made for 
implementing a professional development program. 

One misconception about needs assessment and evaluation is that needs assessment takes 
place only at the beginning of an endeavor (whether professional, program, or curriculum 
development or planning for instruction) and evaluation takes place at the end. That belief has 
incredibly harmed developmental efforts. It inhibits the flexibility to make ongoing changes as 
needed and creates a “stamp of approval/disapproval” syndrome rather than fostering continuous 
improvement. 

Furthermore, when evaluation waits until the end, projects are often out of funds, out of 
steam, or reluctant to face negative results, so evaluation just doesn’t happen. Equally discouraging 
are evaluations that are completed, but never used to recycle development, inform participants, or 
promote community involvement and support. 

The relationship between needs assessments and evaluation is illustrated in Exhibit 1, 
Professional Development Process Framework. Planning for professional development is based on 
the needs assessment. During planning, professional development goals, objectives, timeframe, 
resources, individual professional development plans, collaborative structures, and approaches are 
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established. At the same time, evaluation questions are raised and procedures are put into place to 

evaluate the progress toward achieving the goals and objectives. 

Evaluation continues through implementation of professional development approaches and 

collaborative efforts. In the final stage, analysis and dissemination, the results of the evaluation 

questions raised during planning are analyzed and revisions to the professional development plans 

are made. The information is recycled for a new needs assessment. 
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Introduction and Sample 
Needs Assessment Profiles 

developed by the 

Pelavin Research Institute 
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American Institutes for Research 

❖ Needs Assessement Profile for Professional 
Development Coordinators 

❖ Summary Profile of Professional Development 
Coordinators 

❖ Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors 

❖ Summary Profile of Instructors 

❖ Needs Assessment Profile for State or Local 
Administrators 
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Introduction 

A Needs Assessment Profile is helpful in identifying instructional and program needs and in 
planning appropriate professional development activities. In effect, the plan serves as a vehicle for 
analysis that can become a “road map” for individual-and program-enhancement activities. Needs 
assessment profiles, in addition, can be completed for different program staff (instructors, 
professional development coordinators, and state and local administrators). It often is beneficial to 
aggregate responses from individual instructors' profiles, as well as those responses from professional 
development coordinators' profiles and have the staff as a team look at instructional and program 
needs and plan activities to foster both individual growth and program enhancement. 

This following includes examples of needs assessment profiles for each of three target 
audiences: instructors, professional development coordinators, and state and local administrators. It 
also includes Summary Profile Forms for aggregating the results of completed instructor and 
professional development coordinator profiles. Adult educators should feel free to adapt these forms 
to better reflect the environment in which their program operates. Below, we provide a brief 
orientation to the use of the profiles. 

Implementing the Needs Assessments 

Instructors 

A local or regional Professional Development Coordinator should give instructors the needs 
assessment profiles to complete. The instructors should then make one copy of the completed profile 
for themselves and forward the original to the Professional Development Coordinator for aggregation 
and analysis. 
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no professional development 
coordinator is readily available, 
instructors can complete and analyze the 
needs assessment profile themselves, and& 
then negotiate the terms of their own 
professional deyelopmentwi^ 
appropriate administrator:: v v..:. 



Professional Development Coordinators 

Professional Development Coordinators have 
a dual role in the use of Needs Assessment Profiles. 

First, as staff members, they should complete the 
Needs Assessment Profiles for Professional 
Development Coordinators, an activity that allows 

them to analyze their own professional development strengths and areas for further development. In 
regions or states with several professional development coordinators, the Summary Profile Form 
should be used to aggregate responses from the individual profiles. Based upon information provided 
by the summaries, administrators and coordinators can plan appropriate professional development 
approaches and activities on a regional or statewide basis, for either specific individuals or for groups 
of professional development coordinators. 

Second, Professional Development Coordinators should distribute the Needs Assessment 
Profiles for Instructors, and then collect and aggregate the results. There is a Summary Profile Form 
for that aggregation. Depending upon how the information from the summaries are to be used, they 
could be aggregated: 



• for all instructors in the agency, 

• by teaching tasks such as ABE, ESL, or GED, or 

• by individual sites. 

Once the data are analyzed, the Professional Development Coordinators must work with 
instructors to negotiate professional development approaches for individuals and groups, as 
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Administrators 

In completing the profile, administrators are provided a chance to reflect upon their own and 
their staffs professional development needs, and, at the same time, raise administrators awareness of 
an expanded array of professional development approaches. 
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Name: 

Title: 

Agency: 

(street) 

(city) (state) (zip) 

Phone: Fax: 

e-mail: 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Briefly describe your current professional development roles/responsibilities: 



Your professional development activities are primarily: (Check one box) 





rural 


□ 


suburban 


□ 


urban 


□ 


Opportunity for collegiality 


high 


□ 


medium 


□ 


low 


□ 



SUPPORT 

Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best describes administrative support for professional development in your 
situation: 



Administrative Support 



Fundin g 



Policies 



Practices 



high 

med. 

Low 

TEACHING AREAS 



Do you teach? yes □ no □ 

If yes, your teaching areas are: ESL □ 

LD □ 

Other (specify) 

If yes, extent of teaching: Part-time 

Full-time 

Coordination/administration 



ABE □ GED ASE □ 
Workplace □ Family Literacy □ 

□ 



□ c 



hours weekly) 



□ c 

□ c 



hours weekly) 
hours weekly) 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

Comfort: high □ medium □ low □ Access: high □ medium □ low □ 
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EDUCATION/TRAINING 

Teacher Education: Yes □ No □ 

Teacher Education Focus: Elementary □ 

Secondary □ 

Higher Ed □ 

ABE □ 

ESL □ 



Previous technical training or professional development activities: Intermittent □ 

Ongoing □ 

Types of activities: Workshops/Presentations □ Observations/Feedback □ 

Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancement) □ 

Inquiry/Research □ 

Other (specify) □ 



Topic areas: 



Level of experience as a trainer or facilitator: 

Novice □ Limited experience □ Very experienced □ 

PREFERRED LEARNING SITUATIONS (Check all that apply) 

Large group □ Pairs □ 

Small group □ Alone □ 
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KNOWLEDGE OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES 



Inquiry/Research 



Preference 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Knowledge 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Frequency of Use 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Observation/Feedback (e.g., coaching, 
mentoring)) 

Product/Program Development (e.g., 
curriculum development, program 
redesign) 

Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 
(e.g., skills acquisition) 

Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 
(e.g., awareness) 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you think should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order, if possible. List as many or as few items as you think necessary.) 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 
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Directions: Record the number of persons responding in each category. 



Professional development activities are primarily: 
rural n suburban E] urban D 

Opportunity for Collegiality high I I 



medium 



□ 



low 



□ 



SUPPORT 

Place the number of coordinators responding at each level that best describes professional development situations: 

Administrative Support 

Fundin g Policies P ractice s 

high 

Med. 

Low 



TEACHING AREAS 

Do you teach? yes 0 

If yes, your teaching areas are: 



no 0 
ESL D 
LD D 



Other (specify) 



ABE 

Workplace 



□ 

□ 



GED D 
Family Literacy 



ASE 



□ 

□ 



If yes, extent of teaching: 



Part-time 



□ 



Full-time 



□ 



Coordination/administration 



□ 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

Comfort, high 0 medium D low 0 Access: high 0 medium ED low I I 
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EDUCATION/TRAINING 



Teacher Education 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


Teacher Education Focus: 


Elementary 


□ 


ESL 


□ 




Secondary 


□ 


ABE 


□ 




Higher Ed 


□ 







Previous technical training or professional development activities: Intermittent 



□ 



Ongoing 



□ 



Types of activities: Workshops/Presentations Q Observations/Feedback Q 

Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancement) □ 



Inquiry/Research 

Other (specify) 

(T ally duplications) 



□ 

□ 



Topic areas: (T ally duplications) 



Level of experience as a trainer or facilitator: 



Novice 



□ 



Limited experience 



□ 



Very experienced 



□ 
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PREFERRED LEARNING SITUATIONS (Check all that apply) 
(Record numbers responding in each category) 



Large group Q Pairs 0 



Small group 0 Alone Q 



KNOWLEDGE OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES (Record the numbers responding in 
each category) 



Inquiry/Research 



Observation/Feedback (e.g., coaching, 
mentoring) 

Product/Program Development (e.g., 
curriculum development, program 
redesign) 

Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 
(e.g., skills acquisition) 

Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 
(e.g., awareness) 



Preference Knowledge Frequency of Use 

Low Med High Low Med High Low Med High 



□ □□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□□ 



□ □□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□□ 
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Name: 

Title: 

Agency: 

(street) 



(city) (state) (zip) 

Phone: 

Fax: 

e-mail: 



TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 

Briefly describe your current teaching assignment: 



Your teaching situation: (Check one box each in #7 and #2) 

1. rural □ suburban □ urban □ 

2. isolated □ collegial □ 

SUPPORT 

Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best illustrates support for professional development in your instructional 
situation: 



Administrative Support 

Fundin g Policies P ractice s 

high 

med. 

Low 



TEACHING AREAS 

Your teaching areas are: ESL □ ABE □ GED □ ASE □ LD □ Workplace □ Family Literacy □ 

Other (specify) □ 



Extent of teaching: Full-time □ ( hours weekly) 

Part-time □ ( hours weekly) 

Coordination/administration □ ( hours weekly) 

Number of years experience teaching in adult education 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

COMFORT: High □ Medium □ Low □ 
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ACCESS: 
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High □ Medium □ Low □ 
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EDUCATION/TRAINING 

Teacher Education: yes □ no □ 

Focus: Elementary □ Secondary □ Higher Education □ ESL □ Adult Education □ 

Previous Technical Training or Professional Development Activities: Intermittent □ Ongoing □ 

Types of Activities: Workshops/Presentations □ Observation/Feedback □ 

Projects (e.g., curriculum development, program enhancement) □ 

Inquiry/Research □ 

(specify) □ 



Topics Studied in Professional Development Activities: 



LEARNING PREFERENCES (Check any that apply) 

Large group □ Pairs □ Hands-on activities □ Taught by colleagues n 

Small group □ Alone n Reading n 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 

If you could select your own mode of professional development, what would be your preference? Please rank-order with 1 
being your top choice and 5 being your last choice. 

Developing your own plan of study with support from your agency. 

Researching an issue, problem, or topic in your own teaching environment. 

(Please check: Alone □ With others □ On-line □) 

Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from another teacher or supervisor who observes you. 

Working on an agency project (e.g., curriculum development or agency reorganization). 

Attending workshops to learn new instructional skills. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONTENT 

List on page 3 an instructional strategy you would like to master or an instructional issue, interest, or problem you would 
like to study. A few examples are presented to stimulate your thinking . 

Strategies 

Using a whole language approach 
Using small groups 
Monitoring student learning 
Teaching for transfer of learning 

Issues/Interests/Problems 

Ways to get ESL students to practice using oral English 

Getting students to read for meaning rather than word recognition 

Does the teaching of thinking skills improve GED test performance? 

Will writing skills improve more by using computer-generated journals or by handwritten journals? 
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Needs Assessment Profile for Instructors 

Your Topics; (List no more than 2): 

1 . 



2 . 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you think should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order, if possible. List as many as you think necessary.) 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 
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SUMMARY PROFILE OF INSTRUCTORS 



Directions: Record the number 
Teaching situation: 

1. rural 0 

2. isolated 0 



of persons responding in each category. 



suburban 



collegial 



□ 

□ 



urban 



□ 



SUPPORT 

(Place in each square the number responding at that level.) 

Administrative Support 

Fundin g Policies P ractice s 

high 

med. 

Low 

TEACHING AREAS 

ESL □ ABE □ GED □ aSE □ LD □ 

WORKPLACE n FAMILY LITERACY D 

OTHER: 



Extent of teaching: Full-time 0 Part-time 0 Coordination/ Admin. Q 

Years of experience in adult education: 

0-5 n 6-10 n 10-15 n I6-20 n over 20 n 

COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 
COMFORT: high 0 medium Q low I I 
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Summary Profile of Instructors 



ACCESS: 



er|c 



high 



□ 



medium 



□ 



low 



□ 
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Summary Profile of Instructors 
EDUCATION/TRAINING 



Teacher education: yes 


□ 


no 


□ 


Focus: Elementary 


□ 


Higher Education 


□ 


Secondary 


□ 


Adult Education 


□ 


ESL 


□ 







Previous Technical Training/Professional Development Activities: 

Intermittent D Ongoing D 

Types of Previous Professional Development Activities: 

Workshops/Presentations □ Observation/Feedback 
Inquiry/Research 0 



□ 



Projects 



□ 



Other (specify): 



Topics Studied in Professional Development Activities: (Tally number, should duplicate topics appear) 



LEARNING PREFERENCES 



Large Groups 
Alone 



□ 

□ 



Pairs 0 
Reading Q 



Hands-on 0 Small Groups 

Being Taught by Colleagues Q 



□ 
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Summary Profile of Instructors 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Developing own plan of study with support from your agency 
Researching issue, problem, or topic in own teaching environment 

Alone 0 With Others 0 On-line 0 

Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from observers 
Working on agency project (curriculum development/agency program) 
Attending workshops or conferences to learn new instructional skills 



INDIVIDUAL CHOICES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONTENT 
List choices and tally number, should duplicate choices appear. 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



RANK ORDER OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES (From self-analysis) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROFILE FOR STATE OR LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 



Name: 

Title: 

Agency: 

(street) 



(city) (state) (zip) 

Phone: 

Fax: 

e-mail: 



POSITION 

Briefly describe your position as it relates to professional development in adult education: 



Shade the following bar graphs to the level that best describes your participation in professional development: 



High 

med. 

Low 



Hands-On Ongoing 

Fundin g Im provem ent Suppor t 



Site specific examples of how you demonstrate your support and leadership for professional development. 



Where would you would you rank professional development among your funding priorities? 



High Medium Low 

□ □ □ 
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Needs Assessment Profile for State or Local Administrators 



How do you respond to legislative, social, cultural, and fiscal changes that impact on your professional development plan? 



COMFORT LEVEL AND ACCESS TO COMPUTERS 

COMFORT: High □ Medium □ Low □ 

ACCESS: High □ Medium □ Low □ 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 

What is your professional development preference? Please rank-order with 1 being your top choice and 5 being your last 
choice. 



Developing your own plan of study with support from your agency. 

Researching an issue, problem, or topic in your own teaching environment. 

(Please Check: Alone □ with Others □ On-Line □ 

Practicing classroom strategies with feedback from another teacher or supervisor who observes you. 

Working on an agency project (e.g., curriculum development or agency reorganization). 

Attending workshops to learn new instructional skills. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES (Please check the level in each column that best fits your 
profile) 



Inquiry/Research (e.g., action research) 



Types of Approaches 
Funded by State 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Personal Knowledge 
of Approaches 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Frequency of Use 
By Your Program 
Low Med High 

□ □ □ 



Observation/Feedback (e.g., coaching, 
mentoring) 

Product/Program Development (e.g., 
curriculum development, program 
redesign) 

Workshop/Presentation (ongoing) 
(e.g., skills development) 
Workshop/Presentation (one-time) 
(e.g., awareness) 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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Needs Assessment Profile for State or Local Administrators 



Give ways in which you have facilitated access to each of the above professional development approaches. 



SELF ANALYSIS 

Given the preceding profile, what professional development activities do you feel should be included in your schedule? 
(Rank-order if possible.) 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



O 

ERIC 
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Introduction and Sample 
Instrument from the 

Continuous Improvement Measure 

(CIM) 

developed by 

Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CASAS) 
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Introduction 



Self-reported needs assessments are a primary means for identifying student learning needs 
and performance. More complete information is obtained, however, when several types of needs 
assessments are used. In some situations, new staff from K-12 or other fields may be unfamiliar with 
the adult education arena and unaware of the instructional strategies and skills most appropriate for 
adult learners. Even when instructors participate in professional development activities, they may not 
be fully aware of how to apply new learning strategies to their instructional settings or may need 
others to help them identify where gaps still exist. In these situations it is helpful to gather 
information through observations by administrators or supervisors that can be analyzed in conjunction 
with the self-assessments. 

The difficulty with using supervisory observations as a needs assessment tool is that it may 
increase instructor anxiety. In such cases, the observed behaviors may not be up to the level of the 
instructor’s normal performance. One potential way of decreasing this anxiety is to “practice” the 
observation process. For example, supervisors share the observation instrument informally with the 
instructor before using it formally. Another introductory approach to supervisory observation allows 
instructors to videotape themselves and use the tape to analyze their own instruction prior to a 
supervisory visit. This method is particularly helpful after participation in professional development 
activities so instructors may see for themselves how well they are applying new knowledge and skills 
in their own learning environments. Some instructors prefer to be observed by a colleague prior to 
being observed by a supervisor. Such peer coaching affords instructors an opportunity to see 
themselves through another's eyes before being formally assessed. Once instructors become more 
familiar with and feel comfortable with the observation instrument, the process will seem less 
threatening. 
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Needs Assessment and Planning and Evaluations Instrument 



Supervisors, too, must be familiar with the observation tool. Training on the use of the tool 
and the methods for scoring and analyzing information should be provided before implementing this 
type of instructional assessment. Information from supervisory observation tools supplements and 
corroborates information gathered through self-assessment. 

Following is an example of an observation instrument developed by the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS). In addition to its use as a needs assessment instrument for 
professional development, the Continuous Improvement Measure (CIM) also can be used to provide 
baseline data to determine progress toward program and instructional goals. 

Overview of the Continuous Improvement Measure 

The CIM provides a comprehensive tool that assists agencies in developing an action plan for 
implementing an exemplary adult education program. This CIM has been field-tested in programs 
throughout the country. 

The Program Management Section of the CIM describes characteristics of an exemplary 
program, with detailed scoring criteria on a scale of 1 to 5. It can be used in a variety of ways, 
including conducting program self-assessment and prioritizing program needs and goals. The 
Program Management Section also can be completed by an external evaluator to affirm or question 
the validity of the self-assessment process. 

The Instruction Section provides a list of instructor competencies or indicators of instructional 
effectiveness. These competencies are organized under six categories: organizing instruction, 
monitoring and assessing progress, accommodating diverse learning styles, using materials and 
technology, providing for individual and group learning, and applying learning. The competency 
statements provide a framework for instructor self-evaluation, peer evaluation, and/or administrator 
evaluation of instructional performance. (An excerpt from the first category. Organizing Instruction, 
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follows.) 



Needs Assessment and Planning and Evaluations Instrument 



Summary profiles provide instructors with a clear picture of their teaching, based on agreed- 
upon criteria. Instructors can easily prioritize areas for improvement, determine needs for 
professional development, and develop an action plan. By using the CIM serially, pre-post scores can 
be obtained to track an instructor’s progress or progress toward continuous program improvement. 

The following excerpt from the CIM is an example of one instructional category. Organizing 
Instruction, with its concomitant scoring criteria. For an opportunity to review the entire instrument, 
including the program management section and the other instructional categories, contact: 

Patricia Rickard, Director, CASAS 

5151 Murphy Canyon Road, Suite 220 San Diego, CA 92123 
Telephone 858.292.2900 
Fax 858.292.2910 
Email www.casas.org 
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Continuous Improvement Measure 



L 




II. Instruction Section 



1. Organizing Instruction 

The instructon Evidence 

1 -1 Provides evidence of carefully planned 

lessons or individual educational plans 

lEPs) based on learner needs assessments 

and identified priority outcomes included 

in course outlines for program and level. 



1 .2 Demonstrates expertise in the content 
field being taught. 



1 .3 Provides well-placed, appropriately 
sequenced lessons that transition 
effectively from one activity to another 
addressing each of the states of a lesson: 

• warm-up and/or review 

• presentation of new content/skills 

• practice 

• application 

• evaluation 



1 .4 Adjusts lessons to address student needs, 
goals, abilities or other condition. 



1 .5 Provides instruction that clearly 

addresses identified objectives that are 
relevant to students’ needs and goals. 



1 .6 Provides lessons that integrate basic and 
life skills. 



1 .7 Motivates students by providing 

instruction in small steps that encourage 
success. 



ERIC 
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Continuous Improvement Measure 



CCIM 



II. Instruction Section 



Instruction Scoring Criteria 



1. Organizing instruction 



5. 

Consistently 
plans and 
uses in 
instruction 

4. Is making 
significant 
transition to 
instructional 
use 

3. Explores 
use of in 
instruction 

2. Shows 
awareness 
and some 
Interest in 



1. Has little 
or no use of 
awareness of 





1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


Plans lessons 


Delivers 


Provides 


Adjusts 


Addresses 


Facilities 


Motivates 


based on 


lessons 


lessons that 


lessons to 


relevant 


integration 


students by 


lEPs and 


based on 


are well- 


student 


objectives 


of basic and 


teaching in 


course 


sound 


paced and 


needs, goals 




life skills 


small steps 


outline 


content 


sequenced 


and other 
demands 






for success 



Ave. 




CASAS, 2000 






A Means Toward Enhancing Professional Development 

Collaboration is the “buzz” word frequently used as education agencies, human service 
organizations, and government and community agencies think how better to meet the increasingly 
complex needs of clients. Block grants and “one-stop” shops foster the need for collaboration 
through integrated services. In fact, one of the overarching purposes of the Workforce Investment 
Act of 1 998 is to ensure coordination of workforce programs. The demand on adult education 
providers to meet the varying needs of the community, business and industry, and welfare clients, 
also makes a strong case for collaboration. 

The field of adult education is characterized by a multiplicity of service providers — e.g., 
four-year colleges and universities; state-supported training centers; local or regional agencies, 
including adult education programs, community colleges and community-based organizations; and 
professional organizations — and the uncertainty of resources. Collaboration, therefore, represents a 
promising strategy for enhancing professional development and for serving adult education clients 
better. 

This document provides an overview of collaboration, including a definition and comparison 
with other partnering relationships, a rationale for establishing partnerships, the major benefits and 
challenges in building collaborative relationships, and an overview of steps for developing an 
effective collaboration. The document may be used as a guide in seeking to collaborate with 
different organizations providing professional development or between adult education and other 
systems. 
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Collaboration: A Means Towards Enhancing Professional Development 



A Definition of Collaboration 

Collaboration is one of several terms used to describe relationships between organizations, 
and while often used interchangeably with such terms as cooperation and coordination, it involves 
more intense, long-term efforts than the latter partnering processes. A collaboration is when two or 
more organizations enter into a formal, mutually beneficial, well-defined relationship to achieve 
common goals. The literature identifies several characteristics of collaboration, as shown in the box 
below: 



❖ The organization’s leaders are actively involved in or supportive of the 
relationship. 

❖ One or more projects are undertaken for longer-term results and are jointly 
designed, implemented, and monitored. 

❖ New organizational structures and/or clearly defined and interrelated roles 
that constitute a formal division of labor are created. 

❖ Well-defined communication channels operate on many levels. 

❖ Authority is determined by the collaborative structure, thus some 
autonomy is sacrificed by the participants. 

❖ Resources (e.g., money, staff, technology) are pooled or jointly secured for 
a longer-term effort managed by the collaborative structure. 



Collaborations require a change in the way agency and organization leaders think and 
operate, which can be intimidating and threatening. Organizations considering collaborative 
relationships, therefore, should carefully weigh the advantages and disadvantages of such a 



Characteristics of Collaboration 
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relationship. 



Collaboration: A Means Towards Enhancing Professional Development 



Assessing the Benefits and Challenges of Collaboration 

There are multiple benefits as well as challenges to entering into a collaborative relationship 
for professional development. This section briefly explores some of these benefits and challenges. 



Benefits of Collaboration 

Reports by participants in collaborative relationships and findings from selected literature 
point to several generic advantages of entering into collaborative relationships. Among the benefits 
are that agencies can: 

❖ Expand available services by cooperative programming and joint fundraising or grant 
programs (e.g., two professional development agencies can share their staff expertise and 
offer different professional development options based on that expertise). 

Provide better services to clients through inter-agency communication about client 
needs, referral programs, and client case management (e.g., professional development 
collaborations across agencies may enhance staff knowledge about clients and enhance 
client services). 

❖ Share similar concerns while being enriched by diverse perspectives that different 
members from varied backgrounds bring to the collaboration (e.g., adult education 
programs and workforce development boards can brainstorm ways to prepare adults 
moving into the workforce). 

Mobilize action to effect needed changes through collective advocacy (e.g., colleges, 
state-supported training centers, and local adult education programs can work together to 
foster the development of competencies for adult education instructors). 

Achieve greater visibility with decision makers, the media, and the community (e.g., 
craft letters to newspapers and community leaders with signatures of all participating 
agencies to solicit additional funding for professional development to enhance learner 
outcomes). 

❖ Enhance staff skills by sharing information and organizing joint professional 
development activities (e.g., the local community college provides workshops on 
instructional approaches while the social service agency provides seminars on support 
systems for adults). 

❖ Conserve resources by avoiding unnecessary duplication of services (e.g., jointly paying 
fees for facilitator and training facilities). 

❖ Share resources and expertise (e.g., adult education programs can share their 
knowledge about adult learners with other agencies). 
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Specific benefits of collaboration vary depending on the partners within the collaboration. 

For example, adult education collaboration with colleges and universities is beneficial in that adult 
education agencies may gain (1) enhanced prestige from being associated with the college, (2) 
increased access to professional development for agency staff (e.g., mentoring, inquiry/research, 
seminars, and course work), (3) enhanced program quality resulting from shared resources, and (4) 
opportunities for competent instruction on specialized topics. 

Collaboration with business and industry produces other benefits to the educational agency. 
For example, collaboration (1) facilitates the agencies ability to offer on-site instruction to students; 
(2) provides the opportunity to provide professional development to industry managers and staff and 
develop new products and services; (3) provides access to state-of-the-art equipment and technology 
that can be used for instruction and professional development; (4) provides increased visibility and 
credibility within the community; and (5) extends the mission of adult education to other 
populations. 

Finally, collaboration with other social service and community organizations facilitates a 
more comprehensive service for participants. An integrated service approach can enhance retention 
in adult education classes as participant needs are supported through multiple agencies. 

Collaboration also encourages the efficient use of resources by reducing the duplication of 
procedures (e.g., intake or assessment) and services both to their client and to staff. Professional 
development, for example, can be supported across agencies, reducing costs for any single agency. 
Staff from multiple agencies engaging in program or curriculum development and enhancement 
benefit from the diverse perspectives brought to the activity, and are encouraged to think “outside the 
box.” 

Adult education agencies exploring the possibility of collaboration should consider how the 
organization will benefit as well as how the clients will benefit. 
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Collaboration: A Means Towards Enhancing Professional Development 



Challenges to Collaboration 

Building and sustaining effective collaborations require a great deal of conunitment and 
effort. As the literature indicates, several challenges must be overcome in establishing successful 
collaborative relationships. Often, a feeling of mistrust between agencies and a desire to maintain 
their own turf inhibits agencies’ collaboration. Some agencies may be unwilling to give up authority 
in any arena for fear they will lose control or have clients drawn away from them. They lose site of 
the common goal in an effort to sustain their own authority. In some situations, the political or social 
climate is not conducive for collaboration. For example, agencies that rely on government funding 
may be wary of collaboration if state officials do not foster such efforts. Lack of mechanisms such 
as incentives, policy guidelines, interagency agreements, technical assistance, or coordinating 
councils inhibit collaboration. Collaboration may be more difficult to establish if there are no 
models within the community. Logistical difficulties such as location in different geographical areas 
that require time for travel, or involve conflicting state rules, also inhibit collaboration. 

Other challenges that must be overcome to develop collaborative relationships for 
professional development in adult education include the following: 

❖ Philosophic and programmatic differences among agencies. Organizations use 
different terms and work with different program cycles, primary target groups, 
objectives, expected outcomes, record-keeping practices, and reporting systems. They 
also have different organizational cultures and polices. These differences are reflected in 
their perceptions about each other and make it difficult for agencies to work together. 
Adult education programs, for example, employ primarily part-time instructors, have 
high turnover rates, and have a staff who generally work from September through June. 
These programs may have difficulty in developing collaborative professional 
development relationships with other agencies whose staff are employed full time and 
year round. The needs and schedules of staff from different agencies for professional 
development may be very different. 

❖ Resources diverted away from priority issues. Individual organizations have their 
own goals and missions and may fear that a collaborative relationship will force the 
organization to move in directions that are not priority areas. With limited resources to 
begin with, this becomes an increasingly important concern. Adult education program 
administrators and staff, for example, may want to focus on improving the overall 
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literacy skills of program participants. The professional development required to 
accomplish this goal may be different from the goals of a business partner, who may 
want to focus professional development on employment-related skills within a particular 
job skill area. The adult education program may feel that resources spent on professional 
development for employment-related skills will result in fewer resources to meet its 
primary mission. 

<♦ Equity issues. A related resource issue among collaborative partners that requires 

considerable thought is how to deliver services fairly and equitably to partners, especially 
when partners contribute unequal resources. For example, a regional collaboration 
among states to provide training to adult education staff may include some states with 
more resources than others. The difficulty arises in how to distribute the training across 
states if state contributions to the effort differ. 

❖ Slow decision making. Organizational bureaucracies, differences between public and 
private agencies, and limited staff time inhibit the ability to make decisions. Difficulty in 
building consensus among diverse groups and ineffective team leadership contribute to 
slow decision making. Business partners may be able to make decisions more quickly 
than adult education or other community partners who may have to jump through more 
bureaucratic hoops. Such a situation could be frustrating, particularly, to the business 
partners. 

❖ Ineffective communication links. Lack of formal and informal communication 
channels and different communication styles inhibit the effective sharing of information 
crucial to collaboration. For example, establishing peer training networks among staff 
from different adult education programs to train on issues related to developing a results- 
based adult education reporting system could be difficult if each agency did not designate 
an individual to serve as the communication link with other adult education programs. 
Scheduling training to address issues or questions that arise could be problematic without 
effective communication. 

Personnel changes that affect momentum and personality differences. Good 
leadership in any organization is crucial to its success. Staff stability and continuity of 
leadership become increasingly important in maintaining an effective collaboration. For 
example, if the state director or administrative staff responsible for the collaborative 
effort keeps changing, it would be difficult for other community agencies or businesses to 
develop a trusting relationship and to establish priorities for the collaboration. In 
addition, the quality of the personnel and the ability to form positive professional 
relationships among the people in the partnering organizations are essential to the well- 
being of the collaboration. Personality conflicts will undermine the work the 
collaboration hopes to accomplish. 

Difficulty in building quality assurance and accountability. In this era of 
accountability, it becomes necessary to monitor activities and identify outcomes. 
Accountability and assurance are difficult for individual organizations and are further 
complicated in a collaborative relationship where organizations have different record 
keeping and reporting systems. For example, the National Reporting System in adult 
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education may require different outcome measures than those required by business or 
other community agencies. 

These challenges are not insurmountable but to overcome them takes time, energy, patience, 
and trust. Agencies considering collaborative relationships must recognize that collaborations take 
time to build, and require accommodation to diverse organizational cultures, as well as a balance 
between autonomy and involvement. 

It is important to recognize that there are situations where a collaborative relationship may 
not be appropriate and may in fact cause more problems and frustrations for instructors and fewer 
benefits for the program as a whole. For example, a program whose mission and characteristics 
differ to a great extent from other adult education programs, already has a sufficient source of 
funding, and is resistant to change may not benefit from a collaborative partnership. Adult education 
programs should weigh the costs and benefits in overcoming the challenges listed above in order to 
decide if the relationship will be worthwhile to them. 

Strategies for Developing Collaborative Relationships 

There has been a fair amount written in the literature on steps that agencies and organizations 
should follow in establishing a collaborative relationship. Among the literature is a Guide for 
Developing Local Interagency Linkage Teams, prepared by the Center on Education and Training for 
Employment, College of Education, Ohio State University. It describes six steps in establishing 
interagency collaborations and includes a series of questions agencies should ask themselves at each 
step. This document is included in the Appendix. 

In addition, below is an overview of strategies for developing collaborations, based on the 
review of selected literature. Exhibit 1 illustrates these strategies. 

❖ Clearly articulate the need and purposes for entering into a collaborative relationship. 

❖ Develop criteria for membership into the collaboration. 
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❖ Scan the environment to locate potential partners and identify any existing relationships. 

❖ Bring key players together (individuals in decision-making roles), get to know one 
another, and share knowledge and interests. 

❖ Develop a written plan that provides the framework for guiding the collaboration and 
delineate a vision, goals and objectives, evaluation criteria, program design, 
organizational structure, roles and responsibilities, fiscal arrangements, and established 
timeframes. 

❖ Provide sufficient time during plan development to consider all ideas and options so that 
final decisions will be more fully supported. 

❖ Put systems in place that foster communication on multiple levels, facilitate decision 
making, and help resolve conflict. 

❖ Establish monitoring and evaluation procedures to continuously improve the 
collaborative effort. 

❖ Familiarize staff in the participating agencies with the agreements in the collaboration. 



Formal collaborative relationships are guided by written agreements negotiated by the 
partners. However, it is important to periodically reassess these agreements as well as the action 
plan to ensure that the collaboration is responsive to changes in the environment and that it continues 
to benefit the participating organizations. System openness, flexibility, and adaptability are key for 
successful collaborations. Other key elements are trust and commitment and a feeling of reciprocity 
among the partners. 
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Questions To Ask When Considering Collaboration 

Collaboration is one of several terms used to describe relationships between organizations, 
and while often used interchangeably with such terms as cooperation and coordination, it involves 
more intense, long-term efforts than the latter partnering processes. A collaboration entails two or 
more organizations entering into a formal, mutually beneficial, well-defined relationship to achieve 
common goals. 

The Northwest Literacy Resource Center provides an example of a collaborative relationship 
among agencies and organizations with common interests in serving the adult population. In 1993, 
state adult basic education directors in Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington formed the 
Northwest Regional Literacy Resource Center (NWRLRC) to share the best resources for 
professional development through a central clearinghouse. In 1997 Wyoming joined the consortium 
and Alaska withdrew. In 1998 Montana joined the consortium. The Resource Center is funded by 
the five current member states and is governed by an interstate Board of Governors. Members of the 
Board as of spring 2000 are: 



Board of Governors 


Idaho 


Washington 


Cheryi Engel, University of Idaho 


Israel David Mendoza, Stale Board for Community 


Shirley Spencer, State Department of Education 


and Technical Colleges 
Donna Miller-Parker, ABLE Network 


Montana 


Becky Bird, State Department of Education 


Wyoming 

Karen Ross Milmont, The Learning Connection 


Oregon 

Agnes Precure. Office of Community College Services 


Diana Stithem, State Board for Community Colleges 


Sharlene Walker, Offk» of Community Colleqe Service 





For the purposes of a specially funded demonstration project, the NWRLRC worked for a period 
of 3 years with an interagency Board of Governors (including social services, JTPA, and employment 
services). During that project, the Board worked specifically on taking a collaborative approach to 
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professional development. As a part of the process they used the question set belOAV as a basis for 
discussions to clarify that collaborative relationship. 

Other agencies may wish to follow this example and use the questions to gather and analyze 
information about potential partners before deciding to collaborate. Reflecting on these questions 
may help potential partners to identify different structures, funding streams, staffing patterns, and 
culture, and he impact those differences may have on the collaborative partnership. These questions 
are arranged by the following seven categories: (1) organizational structure and decision making, (2) 
funding, (3) staffing, (4) outcomes, (5) culture, (6) perceptions about the organization, and (7) 
personal experiences. 

Organizational Structure and Decision Making 

These questions pertain to governance and leadership and help to analyze the stability of the 
organization. 



What level of control does the organization have over decisions regarding which people 
it will serve, what services it will provide, how those services will be provided, and the 
performance measures those services will be judged by? What other entities make or 
influence these decisions? How effective has the organization generally been in 
influencing decisions related to these areas that are outside of its direct control? 

How is the organization governed? What decisions are made at what levels and by what 
entities? Is the governance structure a long-standing one? Have there been changes in 
the governance structure over time and, if so, what impact did the changes have on those 
served by the organization and those working in the organization? 

How would you characterize the leadership of the organization? Have there been 
changes in the organizational leadership in the last year? In the last three years? In the 
last five years? How have these changes impacted the organization, the people served 
by the organization, and the people working in the organization? What is the primary 
leadership ''style ” in the organization? What is the general political influence of those 
served by the organization? Of those employed by the organization? Of the 
organization as part of a larger system, industry, or institution? 

How big is the organization? What impact does size have on governance, human 
resource issues, service levels, etc. ? 
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Organizational Culture 

These questions help examine cultural norms and beliefs within the organization as well as 
the level of diversity. Responses to these questions help to determine the compatibility between your 
organization and your potential partner. 



What are the most important cultural themes or beliefs of the organization? What things 
do the people in the organization generally assume to be true about the world? For 
example, is competition or cooperation the cultural norm? Are hierarchical structures 
or participatory processes supported? What do people in the organization generally 
experience regarding power, use of resources, interaction with other organizations, level 
of information flow, what confers high or low status within the organization, etc.? 

How diverse is the organization? This relates not only to characteristics generally 
considered in defining diversity such as ethnic background, gender, etc., but also to the 
range of beliefs and values represented in the organization. How many people from 
"outside " does the organization hire? (For example, in an educational organization, 
how many people from the private sector or from welfare or employment organizations 
are hired? Are these "outsiders” in the mainstream of the organization or in special 
departments?) How do recruitment, screening, hiring, and promotion systems either 
encourage or discourage diversity? How does the organization deal with those who 
have different ideas or ways of doing things? How much room is there for disagreement 
and conflict? How are tensions dealt with? 



Perceptions About the Organization 

These questions provide information about how those outside of the organization (e.g., 
public, media) view the organization as well as those employed by the organization. 



What is the general public perception of those served by the organization? Of those 
employed by the organization? Of the organization as part of a larger system, industry, 
or institution? Or, the neighborhood potluck party test: How likely is it that at a 
gathering of 30 people in your neighborhood, you would hear either negative or positive 
perceptions of the above? 

What is the general media characterization of those served by the organization? Of 
those employed by the organization? Of the organization as part of a larger system, 
industry, or institution? 

What part of public/media perceptions seems to be based on objective data V5. subjective 
myths? How much hard data are readily available to support or refute popular 
perceptions of the organization or those it serves? 
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Does the organization view itself as experiencing limited, significant, or overwhelming 
change over the last five years? How do other organizations view the level of change in 
the organization? 



Personal Experiences 

These questions help identiiy advantages and disadvantages of forming a collaborative 
partnership from the individual’s (e.g., administrator, staff) perspective. The responses are based on 
personal reflections about the organization as well as experiences with the organization. 



Would you want to work for the organization? If not, why not? If so, what is attractive 
about the organization? 

Would someone from the organization want to work where you do? If not, why not? If 
so, what is attractive about your workplace to someone from the organization? 

How easy would it be for someone from the organization to get a job in your workplace? 
What would the barriers be? 

Would you gain or lose status in going to work for the partner organization? Why? 

How often have you had conflict with people in the partner organization? Why? Did the 
conflict result in productive discussion and movement or simply reduce trust levels? 

How was the conflict resolved? 

How often do you feel that you or your organization have been ” taken advantage of' in 
dealings with the partner organization? What have you or your organization done when 
that has happened? 

What level of respect or trust do you hear expressed regarding the partner organization 
and/or partner organization staff in discussions with your organization? What seems to 
determine this? 

What level of '*we/they” thinking seems to be evident in discussions about the partner 
organization? 

What are the philosophical differences you see between your own organization and the 
partner organization? What beliefs are in conflict? Why do people in the partner 
organization think they are **right "? Why do people in your organization think they are 
*'right "? Can you easily articulate the arguments people in the partner organization 
would make to back up their position on various issues? 

What feelings are most evident in the relationship between the organization 's: 
enthusiasm? comfort? being in sync? being part of something important/successful? 
frustration? anger? indifference? anxiety? caution? confidence? despair? 
resistance? mistrust? 
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What are the personal and organizational beliefs in working with the other 
organization? What would be lost by not working with them? What can be gained by 
working with them? In what ways would it be easier not to have to work with the partner 
organization? Do you feel like the cost/benefit is worth it? 

What percentage of the people in your organization are actually affected by the 
partnership between the two organizations? Is nearly everyone affected to some degree 
or is it only a very small group of people who deal with the ramifications of the 
partnerships? How does this affect relationships with the partner organization and 
relationships within the organization? 



Funding 

These questions help identify funding sources, determine the stability of funding, and 
identify any restrictions on how resources can be spent. 



How is the organization funded? What specifically results in more funding, what results 
is less funding? 

Has the funding gone up or down in the last year? Five years? Why did the funding 
change? What impact did funding changes have on the people in the organization? 

What impact did funding changes have on those served by the organization? What 
historical ''baggage ” is tied to funding changes (institutional fear, concerns, 
expectations, etc.?) 

How many "strings ” are attached to the funding? (How big are the policy manuals?) 
What level of law, administrative rule, organizational policy defines how, when, where, 
and on what the money can be spent? How easy is it to make exceptions? 



Staffing 

These questions help identify the quality and quantity of staff within the organization. 



What determines the quality and quantity of staff in the organization? What sorts of 
things result in more staff? What sorts of things result in less staff? How are knowledge 
and skill requirements set for staff? How easily/often are they changed? Are 
requirements in alignment with current needs of the organization? 
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Outcomes 

These questions help analyze the effectiveness of the organization from the perspectives of 
the populations served as well as from staff and managers within the organization. 



How is the ''success ” of the organization determined? How do people within the 
organization know when they are doing a good job? Are there outcomes that the 
organization understands as its mission? How easy is it to objectively know if the 
organization is successful or not? What happens when the organization is successful v^. 
what happens when the organization is not successful? How do people who are served 
by the organization or who work for the organization know if it is doing well or not 
doing well? Are there outcomes for individual staff members or managers that clearly 
define "success”? 

How would people served by the organization describe their level of satisfaction with the 
services? What are the reasons for the satisfaction or dissatisfaction? 

In summary, agencies seeking to establish effective collaborations with other groups should 
first engage in a thorough examination of factors important to the partnership. First, they should 
compare organizational and decision-making structures with potential partners to see if they are 
complementary. Second, the organizational culture of the potential partner should be examined to 
determine if there is a match with the agency’s own work culture. Third, public perceptions 
regarding potential partners and any personal views and expectations regarding the collaboration 
should be assessed. Fourth, funding and staffing issues across agencies should be explored. Finally, 
an examination of the organization’s benchmarks for measuring success is important. Attention to 
the kinds of questions detailed here for organizations considering collaboration may help in leading 
to collaborations that in the long run are successful and mutually beneficial. 
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